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POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 
CASSANDRA. 

And mirth was inthe halls of Troy, 
Before her towers and temples fell; 

High peal'd the choral hymns of joy, 
Melodious to the golden shell. 

The weary hand reposed from slaughter— 
The eye forgot the tear it shed ; 

This day King Priam’s lovely daughter 
Shall great Pelides wed! 


Adorn'd with laurel boughs, they come, 
Crowd after crowd—the way divine, 

Where fanes are deck’d—for gods the home— 
And to the Thymbrian’s* solemn shrine. 

The wild Bacchantic joy is madd’ning 

The thoughtless host, the fearless guest ; 

And there, the unheeded heart is sadd’ning— 
One solitary breast ! 


Unjoyous in the joyful throng, 

Alone, and linking life with none, 
Apollo’s laurel groves among, 

The still Cassandra wander’d on ! 
Into the forest's dep recesses 

The solemn Prophet-Maiden pass'd, 
And, scornful, from her loosen’d tresses, 

The sacred fillet cast ! 


“To all, its arms doth Mirth unfold, 
And every heart foregoes its cares— 
And Hope is busy in the old— 
The bridal robe my sister wears— 
And I alone, alone am weeping ; 
The sweet delusion mocks not me— 
Around these walls destruction sweeping, 
More near and near | see! 


“A torch before my vision glows, 
But not in Hymen’s hand it shines ; 
A flame that to the welkin goes, 

But not from holy offering-shrines : 
Gilad hands prepare the banquet-meeting, 
While my soul hearkens in dismay — 
The mournful steps of gods retreating, 

That rend themselves away ! 


‘“* And men my prophet-wail deride ! 
The solemn sorrow dies in scorn ; 
And lonely in the waste, I hide 
The tortured heart that would forewarn 
Amidst the happy, unregarded, 
Mock'd by their fearful joy, I trod ; 
Oh, dark to me the lot awarded, 
Thou evil Pythian god! 


“Tf I thine oracle must be, 
Oh, wherefore vainly thus consign’d 
With eyes that every truth mast see, 
Lone in the City of the Blind? 
Cursed with the anguish of a power 
To view the fates I may not thrall, 
The hovering tempest still musi lower— 
The horror must befall ! 


“ Boots it the veil to lift, and give 

To sight the frowning fates beneath ? 
Alas, to err is but to live, 

And wisdom is a thing of death! 
Take back the clear and awful mirror, 

Shut from mine eyes the blood-red glare ; 
Thy truth is but a gift of terror 

When mortal lips declare. 


‘« My blindness give to me once more— 
The gay dim senses that rejoice ; 
The Past’s delighted songs are o'er 
For lips that speak a Prophet's voice. 
To me the fu/ure thou hast granted ; 
] miss the moment from the chain— 
The happy breathing time enchanted ! 
Take back thy giit again! 
‘“* Never for me the nuptial wreath 
The odour-breathing hair shall twine ; 
My heavy heart is bow'd beneath 
The service of thy dreary shrine. 
The years that bloom for others found me 
Amidst my prophet-tears alone— 
Each grief, reserved for hearts around me, 
Fo.eshadow'd on my own! 


‘* How cheerly sports the careless mirth,— 
The life that loves, around I see; 
Fair youth to sweet desire gives birth— 
The heart is only sad to me. 
Not for mine eyes the young spring gloweth, 
When earth ker happy feast-day keeps ; 
The charm of life who ever knoweth 
That looks into the deeps ' 


‘“« Wrapt in thy bliss, my sister, thine 
The heart's inebriate rapture springs ;— 
Longing with bridal arms to twine 
The bravest of the Grecian kiags 
High swells the joyous bosom, seeming 
‘Too narrow for its world of love, 
Nor envies, in its heaven of dreaming, 
The heaven of gods above! 


““T, too, have seen the form of one 
In whom the heart could find its goal, 
With eyes that haunt, and haunting shun, 
Where love shines kindled into soul— 
And sweet with hin, where love presiding 
Prepares our hearth, to go—but, dim, 
A Stygian shadow, nightly gliding, 
Stalks between me and him! 


* Apollo, 


NO. Il. 





| “Forth from the grim funeral shore, 
| The Hell-Queen sends her ghastly bands ; 
Where’er I turn—behind—before— 
Dumb in my path—a Spectre stands ! 
Wild youth's unconscious pleasures crowding 
The dreary Phantoms darken through— 
One foul pervading troop, foreboding— 
Where turn for Hope unto? 


‘“‘T see the gleaming Murder-steel— 
Isee the glowing Murder-eye— 
To right—to left—in all I feel 
The horror-deed my flight defy !— 
I may not turn my gaze—all seeing, 
Foreknowing all, I dumbly stand— 
To close in blood my ghastly being 
In the far stranger's land !” 


Hark! while the sad sounds murmur round, 
Hark, from the Temple-porch, the cries !— 
A wild, confused, tumultuous sound !— 
Dead the divine Pelides lies ! 
Grim Discord rears her snakes devouring— 
The last departing god hath gone ! 
{ And, womb’d in cloud, the thunder, lowering, 
Hangs black on Ilion. 


Norr.—Upon this poem, Madame de Stiiel makes the following just and 
striking criticism.—L’ Allemagne, Part I]. c. 13. ‘One sees in this ode, the 
curse inflicted on a mortal by the prescience of agod. Is not the grief of 
the Prophetess that of all who possess a superior intellect with an impas- 
| sioned heart? Under a shape wholly poetic, Schiller has embodied an idea 
| grandly moral—viz., that the true genius (that of the sentiment) is a victim 
| to itself, even when spared by others. There are no nuptials for Cassandra 

—not that she is insensible—not that she is disdained, but the clear pene- 
| tration of her soul passes in an instant both life and death, and can only re- 
| pose in Heaven.”’ 


THE MAIDEN FROM AFAR. 

Once in a vale, each infant year, 

When earliest larks first carol free, 
To humble shepherds would appear 

A wondrous maiden, fair to see. 
Not born within that lowly place— 

From whence she wander'd, none could tell ; 
j Her parting footsteps left no trace, 
When once the maiden sigh’d farewell. 


And blessed was her presence there— 

Each heart, expanding, grew more gay ; 
Yet something loftier still than fair 

Kept man’s familiar looks away. 
From fairy gardens, known to none, 

She brought mysterious fruits and flowers— 
The things of some serener sun— 

Some Nature more benign than ours. 


With each, her gifts the maiden shared— 
To sone the fruits, the flowers to some ; 
Alike the young, the aged fared ; 
Each bore a blessing back to home. 
Though every guest was welcome there, 
Yet some the maiden held more dear, 
And cull'd her rarest sweets whene’r 
She saw two hearts that loved draw near. 


Nors.—I need scarcely point out the exquisite conception of this simple al- 
legory. It is the Srrine which the poet has thus characterized. 





THE TWO GUIDES OF LIFE—THE SUBLIME AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Two genii are there, from thy birth through weary life, to guide thee ; 

Ah, happ’ when, united both, they stand to aid, beside thee ! 

With gleesome play, co cheer the path, the One comes blithe with beauty— 

And lighter, leaning on her arm, the destiny and duty. 

With jest and sweet discourse, she goes unto the rock sublime, 

Where halts above the Eternal Sea, the shuddering Child of Time. 

The other here, resolved and mute, and solemn claspeth thee, 

And bears thee in her giant arms across the fearful sea 

Never admit the one alone !—Give not the gentle guide 

Thy honour—nor unto the stern thy happiness confide ! 

THE WALK. 

This is one of the most elaborate and perfect of all Schiller’s poems ; most 
noble in the conception, most artistical in the execution.—But as the leading 
idea developes itself, the rapid transition of the pictures it conjures up, requires, 
and will repay some patient attention. 

Hail, mine own Hill—ye bright’ning hill-tops, hail ! 

Hail, sun, that gilds’t them with thy looks of love ! 

Sweet fields !—ye lindens, murmuring to the gale ! 

And ye gay choral things the boughs above ! 

And thou, the Blue Immeasurable Catm, 

O’er mount and forest, motionless and bright,— 

Thine airs breathe through me their reviving balm, 

And the heart strengthens as it drinks thy light ! 

Thou gracious Heaven ! man’s prison home I flee— 
Loosed from ‘he babbling world, my soul leaps up to thee ! 


Flowers of all hue are struggling into glow, 

Along the blooming fields ; yet their sweet strife 
Melts into one harmonious concord. Lo, 

Where winds the lone path through the pastoral green, 
Broad tap’string summer fields !—The labouring bee 
Humes round me ; and on hesitating wing 

O’er the red clover, tremulously seen, 

Hovers the butterfly.—Save these, all life 

Sleeps in the glowing sunlight’s steady sheen— 
Ev'n from the west, no breeze the lull'd airs bring. 
Hark—in the calm soft, I hearthe sky-lark sing ! 








The thicket rustles—the alders borv 

Down their green coronals—and as I pass, 

Waves, in the rising wind, the silvering grass 

Come, day's ambrosia! night !—receive me now 
Beneath the roof by shauowy beeches made, 
Cool-breathiug. Lost the landscapes cheeks of bloom! 
And as the path mounts, snake-like, throogh the shade, 
Deep woods close round me with mysterious gloom ; 
Still, through the trellice-leaves, at stolen whiles, 
Glints the stray beam, or the meek azure smiles 
Again, and yet again, the veil is riven— 














And the glade opening, with a sudden glare, 
Lets in tne blinding day! Before me, heaven 
With all its Far-Unbounded !—one blue hill 
Ending the anxious world—in vapour! Where 
I aa upon the mountain-summit, lo, 
As sink its sides precipitous before me, 
The green waves of the valley-streamlet flow, 
Blithe with a busy mirth. Wide Ether o’er me— 
Beneath, alike, wide Ether endless still ! 
Dizzy, I gaze aloft—shuddering, I look below !— 
A bridge hung midway ’twixt the eternal height— 
And the eternal deep allures me on. 
Still, as I pass—all laughing in delight, 
The rich shores glide along ; and in glad toil, 
Glories the pranksome vale with variegated soil. 
Each feature that divides what labour’s son 
Claims for his labour—blended with the other ;— 
Hues in the broider'd veil wrought by the Mighty Mother.* 
Hedge-row and bound—those friendly scrolls of law, 
That Man preserving Genius, since the time 
When the old Brazen Age, in sadness, saw 
Love fly the world. 
Now, through the harmonious meads, 

One glimmering path, or lost in forests, leads, 
Or up the winding hill doth labouring climb— 
The single street that rural world dividing. 
O’er the smooth stream, the quiet rafts are gliding ; 
And through the lively fields, heard faintly, goes 
The many sheep-bells’ music,—and the song 
Of the lone herdsman, from its vex’d repose, 
Rouses the gentle echo !—Calm, along 
The stream, gay hamlets crown the pastoral scene, 
Or peep thro’ distant glades, or from the hill 
Heng dizzy down! Man and the soil serene 
Dwell neighbourlike together—and the still 
Meadow sleeps peaceful round the rural door— 
And, all-familiar, wreathes and clusters o’er 
The lowly casement, the green vine’s embrace, 
As with a loving arm, clasping the gentle place ! 

O happy People of the Fields, not yet 
Waken'd to freedom—still content to share 
With your own fields earth's elementary law! 
(alm harvests to calm hopes the boundary set, 
a peaceful as your daily labOure, there, 
creep on your careless lives! ¢ 

But ah! what steals 
Between me and the scenes I lately saw— 
O’er a strange land, a new-born spirit gliding * 
Rent—jarring—lost—all that were blent, but now 
Harmonious ;—and the startled earth reveals, 
Where all were equals, rank on rank presiding, 
Like the tall princes of the forest, how 
Rises the Pomp of orpeR !—sense its voice 
Lends to the alter'd life—the solemn choice, 
The formal rule—and, ’mid the servile, proud 
Sweeps the one sovereign lackied by the crowd ! 
From its young prime the social life hath grown, 
Blaze from afar the stately domes elate, 
And trom the kernel of primeval stone, 
Burst with a thousand towers the City and the State ! 
Back to their ancient wilds the Fauns are fled ; 
But still the Natural Superstition lives 
Calin in the silent Art—and to the dead 
Marble, a loftier life Devotion gives ! 
Man with bis fellow-man more closely bound— 
The world without begirts and cramps him round ; 
But in that world within the widening soul, 
The unpausing wheels in swifter orbits roil. 
And all the iron powers of thoughtful skill 
Are shaped and quicken’d by the tire of strife ; 
Through contest great—through union greater still. 
To thousand hands a single soul gives life— 
In thousand breasts a single heart is beating— 
Beats for the country of the common cause— 
Beats for the old hereditary laws— 
The earth itself made dearer by the dead— 
Aud by the gods, (whom mortal steps are meeting,) 
Come from their heaven, large gifts on men to shed. 
Ceres, the plough—the anchor, Mercury— 
Bacchus—the grape—the Sovereign of the sea, 
The horse ;—the olive brings the Blue-eyed Maid— 
While tower’d Cybele yokes her lion car, 
Entering in peace the hospitable gate— 
A Goddess-Citizen ! 
All-blest ye are, 

Ye solemn monuments! ye men and times 
That did from shore to shore, and state to state, 
Transplant the beauty of humanity ! 
Forth send far islands, from the gentler climes, 
Their goodly freight—the manners and the arts. 
Beneath the solemn Portico, the Wise 
Breathe the calm oracles of thoughtful Right. 
To deathless fields the ardent hero flies, 
To guard the hearths that sanctify the fight ; 
And women from the walls, with anxious hearts 
Beating beneath the infants nestled there, 
Watch the devoted band, till from their eyes, 
In the far space, the steel clad pageant dies— 
Then, falling by the altars, pour the prayer, 
Fit for the gods to hear--that worth may earn 
The fame which crowns brave souls that conquer, and—retarn ' 
And fame was yours and conquest !—yet alone 
Fame—and not life return’d: your deeds are known 
In words that kindle glory from the stone. 
* Tell Sparta, we, whose record :neets thine eye, 
Obey’d the Spartan laws—and here we lie !"’t 
Sleep soft !—the fresher from your bluod shall grow 
The fruitful olive !—Wealth, ane peace, and art, 
Seeds from the dust of patriot martyrs. Lo, 
How lusty Commerce gathers to the Mart ! 
Blue Neptune beckons from the reedy shore ; 


* Demeier. 

+ Here the poet passes, in a very fine transition, from the actual scenes he hasde- 
sci ibed to the ideal iinages they conjure up. 
suggests to him the earlier states of society—and he proceeds, i7 4 series of boid and 
rapid pictures, to bring before the reader the provressive changes of Civilization. 

+ Herodotus. 


The primitive character of the landscape 


The ceiebrated epitaph on the Spartan tumulus at Thermopyle. 
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* Here the Poet, having passed from the civilization of Antiquity and Greece, to the skilful person may laugh at your incompetency. 
Middle Ages and the Invention of Printing, halts betore the great crisis of his own time, 


Leaps on its prey the axe—(the nymph is gone !)— 
Loud from the hill-top thunders down the oak— 
Wing'd by the lever, soars the quick’ning stone 
From its cold bed—the miner wrings the ore 

From the dusk shaft—and the huge hammer’s stroke 
‘Times, through the fiery spray, its measured roar ; 
The bright web round the dancing spindle gleams , 
Blithe bears the pilot guarded mariver, 

Or to far lands the industry of home, 

Or homeward all the riches from afar— 

High from his mast the garland-banner streaming : 
Life swarms through mart, and quay, and tower, and dome— 
And many a language, the broad streets within, 
Blend on the wondering ear, the babel and the din! 
And all the harvests of all earth—whate’er 

Hot Afric nurtures in its lurid air, 

Or Araby—the blest one of the wild, 

Or the sea’s lonely and abandon’d child, 

Uttermost Thule—to one mart are borne, 

And the rich plenty brims starr’'d Amalthwa’s horn! 


Then genius prospers, and the graces rest 
Under the smile of Freedom. From her breast 
The arts draw glorious nurture ; life is given 
To the glad canvass—and the enamour’d stone, 
Waked by the chisel, speaks !—the artful heaven 
Upon the slight Ionian shafts reposing, 
A whole Olympus the bright dome enclosing. 
Light as the bound of Iris through the air, 
Light as the arrow from the string is gone, 
Springs the arch’d bridge above the loud wave! 
In his still chamber, musing, sits the wise, 
Drawing strange circles, in whose orbit hes 
Magic conjecture—or the visible deeps 
Of matter, plummets—scans the hate or love 
Of the mysterious magnet—or pursues 
The winged sound, the pathless airs above— 
Or tracks the light’ning to its cloudy keep— 
Or seeks, amidst the monster-things of Cuance, 
The guiding Law imperishably wrought— 
Or through the atoms in their mazy dance, 
The dim phenomena and seasons, views 
The calm, unmoving Pole ! 

Now the dumb Tuovcut 
Takes voice and body from the Invented Page, 


There 


: *e. , 
And rides Time’s stormy stream—its Bark, from age to age . 


Rent from the startled gaze the veil of night, 
And on the quailing error floods the light. 
Man rends his bonds—ah! blest could he refrain, 
Free from the curb, to burst alike the rein ! * 
“ Freedoin !” shouts reason—t Freedom!” also, shout 
Wild lust and Rapine. From the holy cheek 
Of nature, break the Passions’ rabble rout. 
Snaps in that storm the anchor—the fierce tide 
Grapples its prey—the endless deeps spread round — 
Vanish the coast—one desert and no guide ;— 
And, mastless, o’er the terrible profound, 
Rock'd by the mountain-surges, drifts the wreck. 
Behind the clouds the constant stars are vanish’d— 
All jarr'd, all lost, as back to chaos hurl'd ; 
And God himself in wrath had banish’d 
From that dark formless void—that was a world! 
Gone fro: man’s language,—trust and belief, 
From life; the oath rots, blighted to a lie ; 
In love’s most solemn secrets, in the grief 
Or joy that kni's the heart's most earnest tie, 
Glares, with malignant look, the unsleeping spy, 
And roots out fiiend from friend. Pale Treachery 
Leers with fell smile upon the harmless Truth, 
And Slander gnaws its prey with venom-dropping tooth ! 
Vile, in the shameless breast, cowers Thought—and Love 
Sells its great birthright of divine emotion— 
And, clad like honesties, the Falsehoods move 
Along the world, in which the old devotion 
Of Nature, al| dishallow'd, gives no more 
The sounds that made man’s heart a shrine before :— 
And pines, albeit by pleasure lewd beset, 
The needy miserable soul alone, 
And scarce through silence makes one nobler feeling known. 
And yet the tribune boasts of justice—yet 
The cottage babbles of its peace—the while 
A spectre stands before the kingly throne, 
And, with adevilish and malignant guile, 
Takes the great shape of Law! 
Oh, year on year, 
Century on century, may the mummies wear 
The dead resemblance of a life sublime ; 
Till nature wakes, and, with an iron hand 
And heavy, marshals to the holy pile 
Your solemn steps—Necessity and Time! 
Then—as some tigress ‘rom the barred grate, 
Bursts sudden, mindful of her native land, 
Far in Numidian glooms—Humanity, 
Fierce in the wrath of wretchedness and crime, 
Sweeps forth to seek what should be human fate ; 
And from the ashes of the blasted state 
Rises the jong-lost Nature !—Open ye, 
Open ye, walls! and let the prisoner free— 
Back to forsaken fields, behold the wild one flee ! + 


But where am I—and whither would I stray ? 
The path is lost—the cloud-capt mountain-dome, 
The rent abysses, to the dizzy sense, 

Behind, before me! Far and far away, 
Garden and hedgerow, the sweet Company 
Of Fields, familiar speaking of men’s home— 
Yea, every trace of men—lie hidden from the eye. 
Only the raw eternal Matter, whence 
Life buds, towers round me—the grey basalt-stone, 
Virgin of human art, stands motionless and lone. 
Roaringly, through the rocky cleft, and under 
Gnar! d roots of trees, the torrent sweeps in thunder— 
Savage the scene, and desolate and bare. 
Lo! where the eagle, his calm wings unfurl'd, 
Lone-halting in the solitary air, 

Knitst to the vault of heaven this ball—the world ! 
No plumed wind bears o'er the Deedal soil 
One breath of man’s desire, and care, and toil. 
Am | indeed alone?) Thine arms within, 

Close at thy heart, O Nature !—Has the all, 
Which fancy conjured, but a wild dream been! 

A dream, no more !—Away the spirit flings 

The fearful likenesses of living things ; 

Down to the vale the gloomy phantoms fall ; 

And as the eye man’s restless world escapes, 

Fade from the soul the forms the worldlier wisdom shapes. 
Purer | take my life from thy pure shrine, 

Sweet Nature !—gladlier comes again to me 

The heart and hope of my lost youth divine ! 
Between the precept and the doubt, our will 
Hovers for ever, and our acts are still 

The repetitions, multiplied and stale, 

Of what have been before us. But with Tuer 
One ancient law, that will not wane or fail, 

Keeps beauty vernal in the bloom of truth! 

Ever the same, thou hoardest for the man 

What to thy hands the infant or the youth 
Trusted familiar ; and since time began, 

Thy breasts have nurtured, with impartial love, 
The many-changing ages! 

Look above, 

Around, below ;—beneath the self-same blue, 
Over the self-same green, eternally, 

(Let man’s slight changes wither as they will,) 


the Revolution of France. 
+t Here the poet again returns to the scenes actually around him. 
2 Xnite—Knupfi. Whata sublime image is conveyed in that single word ' 


She Albion. 


All races which the wide world ever knew, 
United, wander brother-like !—Ah! see, 
Tue sun or HomeER SMILES UPON US STILL! 


SENTENCES OF CONFUCIUS. 
TIME. 
Threefold the stride of Time, from first to last ! 
Loitering slow the Future creepeth— 
| Arrow-swift the Present sweepeth— 
And motionless for ever stands the Past. 





Never can Impatience hasten, 
When the slow step seeks delay, 
Chains, nor Doubt, nor Fear can fasten 
To the step that fleets away : 
Nor one spel! Repentance knows, 
To stir the Still One from repose. 


If thou would’st, wise and happy, see 
Life’s solemn journey close for thee, 

The Loiterer’s counsel thou wilt heed, 
Though reavier tools must shape the deed ; 
Not for thy friend the Fleet One know, 
Nor make the Motionless thy foe ! 


SPACE. 
A hreefold measure dwells in Space,— 
Restless, with never pausing pace, 
Lenetn, ever stretching ever forth, is found, 
And, ever widening, Breaprs extends around, 
And ever Deprun sinks bottomless below! 
In this, a type thou dost possess— 
Restlessly on for ever must thou press, 
Nor slackening languor know, 
If tothe Perfect thou wouldst go ; 
And broaden ever from thyself, until 
Creation thy embrace can fill ; 
And down the Depth for ever fleeing, 
Dive to the spirit and the being. 
To reach is but to persevere— 
For every end, this means—ENDEAVOUR ! 
The full mind is alone the clear, 
And Truth dwells in the Depth for ever ! 








ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


ly manifest by an example from the detail of modern practice. 


the rapid run which belongs to familiar colloquy, the most common and con- 


this asa necessary difference in the methods of teaching the ancient and 
modern languages ? 
good verse and many a good rhyme to teach an English boy to pronounce 
praise short, as if it were written press, it must substantially annihilate the 


boy to say cdindss, or cdwnass, instead of cannais, which is unquestionably 
the true pronunciation of the Latin canas, the accent being on the first sylla- 
ble, but the quintitative extension on the second, as in the English word im 
pire. Nevertheless, the classical masters of this country (many of them at 
least teach Latin in this way, making no perceptible difference of pronuncia- 
tion between ovis—of a sheep,—and Oris, with eggs,—though the one has the 
quanity of two quavers, and the other that of two crotchets. But the absurdi- 
ty does not stop here; this rather is merely a bid habit: the perversity is 
yetto be mentioned. Will it be believed !—after allowing the ear to educate 
itself altogether toa false habit, (for the English analogy will almost un ver- 
sally lead to a mispronunciation of Latin,) they force the eye and the under- 
standing by a system of painfully barbarous grammar rules, to take up the right 
habit; and thus, iastead of helping the one sense to assist the other, (as the 
Greeks did so admirably when they invented a different character for the long 
O) they set the eve to undo daily what the ear is daily, and hourly, and yearly 
duing ; and after fighting this most unnatural of all batules stoutly for severa! 
years, the combatant becomes a learned Prosodian ! 


Was any thing so mon- 
strous ever heard ! 


Every boy hates Prosody; and, in hating it heartily, 
shows a great deal more sense than his master does in teaching it. For the 
pronunciation of a language is not to be learned by dry abstract rules, but by 
the living habit of sound; aud it is one of the main uses of a master of lan 
guage to watch narrowly, and never tu allow a false pronunciation once made 
tu be repeated, and thus grow up into a practice which it will be difficult to 
unlearn. Where the pronunciation of a language can be reduced to rules, it 
is a profitable thing, certainly, for the teacher to make a system of such rules ; 
but it is most impertinent in him to give these merely written rules to the 
learner, instead of his own living examples, which ouglit to be much more 
vivid and etfectual ; and which, if he knows his trade, will, in fact, be sufficient 
of itself to form the ear of the commun scholar, leaving the whole cumbrous 
lore of the Prosodians from Heyhaestion down to the last edition of Carey, as 
a matter of occasional reference merely to the classical laity, and of curious 
and recondite study to the academical clergy. Most certain it is, that as our 
best English speakers are often those who have made the least use of Walker, 
who have acquired a currect pronunciation, by practice merely,—so Prosody, 
which is now the most difiicult, might be made the most easy department of 
scholarship, if the classical master would merely act upon that simplest propo- 
sition with which we set ovt—-viz , that the learning of a language is an art to 
be acquired by the training of the ear, nut a science to be understood by the 
indoctrination of the understanding. 

So much for the ancient languages. We shall now make some remarks on 
the conduct of linguistical study, with a view to show how the general system 
which we have pointed out may be best carried out in practical detail. First 





acquiring languages ; and that, accordingly, if afellow goes through the coun- 
{ try with sounding advertisements and letters of recommendation, boasting to 
give a complete course of German instruction in six lessons, that man is a 
quack. He may, indeed, in six lessons, or in three, if he please, raise up a 
complete scatlulding of the principal abstract schemes and rules of grammar : 
but practically he will do almost nothing; for in attending to rules, neither 
he nor his scholars will have any leisure left for that continuous and long con- 
tinued practice, by which alone the living sounds of language can be made 
familiar to the ear. Let the teacher, therefore, on the very first day, com- 
mence reading before his scholars, and teaching them even the shape and 
power of the letters of the alphabet by /iving example; for he is not entitled 
(as is too often done) to throw all the labour off his own shoulders, and say at 
once to the scholar, ‘** Go to your grammar, at such and such a page, and get 
such and such a rule by heart, and then come and repeat it to me.” ‘Ihe 
master must act, in the first place, exegetically as a living, speaking, and in- 
| carnated grammar; and the scholar must not be discouraged in the outset, by 
| being sent into a corner to learn from a dumb book in an abstract shape, what 
| it is the very proper business of the master to present to him in the totality of 





its living completeness, and clad with all the freshness of its natural hues. The | 


master must speak and read from the very first—and not only so, but cause 
what heespeaks and reads (beginning, of course, with the most short, easy, 

and familiar sentences) to be got by heart on the spot, and boldly reéchoed tack 
| by his scholars,—so that they shall learn the art of using the language in some 
| measure the very firstday ; even before they are perfectly familiar with the 

written characters, if these be different from those used in their native tongue 
We say the scholar must be taught boldly and without hesitation to echo back 
on the spot what he hears; for if he does not begin at first with acertain broad, 
bold blundering confidence. he may twirl grammar rules about his fin- 
gers for months, and make no satisfactory progress. Mark well the words— 
bold, blundering confidence Buunperina ; for in the urgent practical move- 
nents of the human being, the man who begins with being too proud to stum- 
ble, will end in being too stiff to move. And this is a point on which we in- 
sist with peculiar emphas:s—from having found in practice no greater impedi- 
ment to the speedy acquirement of a foreign language, than that want of con- 
fidence, which may be nervousness or an ingenuous timidity in many cases ; 
but in as many, certainly, is only a specious name for pride. You will not be- 


whose requirements you are not yet acquainted. 


must help yourself by creeping? 


learn you to laugh at them again. 
lessons of life. 





The perversity of the present system of teaching the dead languages—by 
the eye only, that is to say, and not by the ear—will be made more abundant- 
The reader 
knows that one main characteristic of these languages, as distinguished from 
the modern, lies inthe intimate connexion in which they stand to music; in- 
somuch that, while the most sublime and solemn passages in Shakspeare must, 
according to the laws of English speech, be pronounced with something of 
versational parts of Aisciylus have something in them of that measured and 
stately character which belongs to the highest venus of cathedral chant. In 
other words, the quantity of syllables, as long or short, and the structure of 
poetical rhythm in strict and marked accordance therewith, is a main matter 
in ancient poetry ; in modern poetry only secondary.—Now, what follows from 


Platily this—that if it would mar the effect of many a 


rhythmical principle on which all ancient poetry is constructed, if we allow a 


then, it isclear, that pronunciation is a leading thing in the natural method of 
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water ; not weight, but fear, sinks the swimmer. Blunder on, therefore, we 
repeat it, with a broad confidence ; and learn to stand as the child does practi- 
cally, by learning not to fall. And to encourage your early attempts, we 
would prescribe an exercise from the first, in which you cannot possibly blun- 
der. Let your master read to you every day some pretty rhyme or other, con- 
taing a striking image, a beautiful sentiment, or a profound thought; and let 
him at the same time, tell you the meaning of the whole and of every word : 
then repeat it yourself after him, once and again, till you have perfectly mas- 
tered its pronunciation and cadence. Then get the stanza by heart to-day, and 
repeat it to-morrow, reciting it with as much fulness of tone and propriety of 
emphasis as you can manage. And so on for six months at least Ssiibeet re- 
mission ; for without great and continuous labour Jove gave nothing to mor- 
tals, least of all, the knowledge of languages. 

But where have we left the grammar and dictionary all this while’ Are we 
really so insane as to dream that doctor or disciple can get on without them * 
orare we, perhaps Hamiltonian in our notions, and would advise the use of an 
interlinear translation? Nu !—neither Hamiltonian nor Oxonian, nor any other 
name of any pedantic or empirical extreme, which, with one half of a great 
truth, runs away and rides to the devil, while the other half is left behind, like 
the poor Samaritan, where no Pharisee will help it, in the ditch. Honour be 
to all makers of grammars and dictionaries, (the most laborious species of 
much-labouring men,) if they would only make the one in some cases more 
concise, and the other in all cases more complete! Let us state, therefore, 
shortly here, how the master and scholar are to use them. Now, in regard to 
these great implements of language. learning it will be evident, from the scope 
of the preceding remarks, that we consider the two great practical blunders 
in the use of them to be, First, the substitution of these dead repositories al 
together, as of primary importance, into the place of that of which they are 
merely the imperfect and stereotyped echo; and, seconn, the sending the un- 
aided pupil to grope and grabble his way by the help of them only, at a period 
of his progress when he can use them but with small profit and with much tri- 
bulation. We would say, therefore, let only the most necessary forms and 
paradigms of noun, verb, and pronoun be learned by heart from the grammar 
in the outset ; and let the pupil not be left (as is too often the case, by the in- 
dolence or perversity of the master) to impress these necessary forms upon his 
memory from the grammar only, as an independent and separate business ; but 
let the master commence with the reading of the first lessons, and, along with 
a correct pronunciation, take special care to bring before the pupil, in living 
exainples, as they occur, the most common forms of noun and verb and pro- 
noun; aud, while he does this, let him never remit, according toa hint already 
given, to cause the pupil to repeat some short sentence, involving some single 
grammatical form, with a clear voice, on the spot. By pursning this system 
for some time, the grammar willin fact be practically educed by the teacher 
Jrom the living body of the language, and forced upon the scholar by the daily 
echoing of living svunds, differing from the body of sounds with which the 
spoken intercourse of life brings us into connexion, only in this,—that the 
sounds are made to bear upon the memory of the schvlar in a certain conve- 
nient succession wisely calculated by a scientific teacher. With regard to the 
other matters which grammars usually contain beyond the most necessary 
forms of declension and conjugation, they ought certainly to be let alone, till 
a period when the scholar has attained considerable progress both in reading 
the language, and in understanding it when read ; and then, haply, he will find 
that he has now learned, insensibly, by practice, al! that is essentially useful of 
that which the most laborious systematic study previous to the practice would 
have failed to hammer into his mind. 


Let us illustrate this by an example :—!t is a common thing to hear students 
of Gerinan complain of the exceeding difficulty of what, according to the com- 
mon arrangement of the grammar certainly, are some of the most elementary 
parts of that language. ‘hey complain that there is no rule for the gender 
of the nouns, that Noehden’s four declensions bring only an apparent order in- 
to the multifarious perplexity of the vuriations of case and number, and that 
the four forms of the adjective, as standing singly, coupled with a noun, with 
a definite, or with an indefinite article (a thing unheard of in any other language) 
are, to say the Jeast of them, extremely tantalizing to abeginner. Let this 
be so. All these things are very tantalizing to a beginner. But 
what necessity is there that a beginner should have anything to de 
with them at all! ‘They stand there, indeed, in front of the grammar, 
most formidable, sceming to speak to the trembling disciple in the lan- 
guage of sheer despair, like the inscription which Dante read on Hell- 
yate—Luasciate ogni speranza voi che intrate !—and many boys at famous clas- 
sical schvols have, no doubt, at an early period despaired of Latinity, by having 
been prematurely plagued with things of a like nature. But the learner of the 
language, under the direction of a sensible teacher, has nothing whatever to 
do cramming himself in an abstract shape with a preparatory doze of matters, 
which the sinooth and agrecable course of practice will afterwards shuffle into 
his hands abundantly, whether he will or no. If you know, for example, that 
Band 1n German means a volume, you have got the word for the idea; get as 
mauy of these radical words as you can, and as speedily as possible ; but don’t 
encumber your first outset with the anxious concern whether it be Der Band 
or Das Baad, masculine or neuter in gender, and whether the plural be Die 

Bande, or die Bander. You can use a master, and use a dictionary, and use 
your tongue also, in a manner, without having previously learned a minute 
accuracy, in all points, of gender and declension. Don't vex yourselves with 
grammar rules, but blunder on, as we said before. Ox. Oxves? Well, that 
is an error! it should be Oxen!—but you don’t require to learn this before 
reading or speaking the language; but by reading it. 

‘Tuus much for the use of the grammar. A word now on dictionaries, and 
private reading, and on the Hamiltonian system—for all these things hang to- 
gether. As for dictionaries, though we have all along protested against a lazy 
or pedantic teacher leaving his scholar to quarry out his stock of vocables from 
them merely or mainly ; yet there is no doubt they are of infinite use in the 
very first motions of the scholar, and for the prosecution of private reading al- 
together indispensable. The master, therefore, so soon as he perceives that 
the memory has got a substantial hold of the main forms of noun and verb, 

should instruct the pupil minutely in the art of using the dictionary ; that is to 
say, should make him familiar with the common forms of prefix and affix,where- 
by the root is modified ; and at the same time putin his hand, for frequent pri- 

vate repetition, a couvenient list of such irregular forms of fHections as the 

dictionary does not present in alphabetical order. So instructed, let the student 
gird himself lustily to the task (tur a task it will be at first) of private reading ; 

aud for this purpose let him choose a book that he can read with interest and 
pleasure ; and read, day after day, without intermission, two or three hours at 

least, continuously. ‘The more the young scholar reads, and the more inces- 
santly the better. Every day intermitted is two days lost. In the study of 
language, as in many other studies, to halt is to go backward. Why do the 

boys who study Latin and Greek in our schools and colleges make such pitiful 

progress! Not only because, as we have already shown, they are not made to 

receive those languages by the natural inlet of the ear by means of speech 
and discourse, but because, at that early age, they are incapable of carrying on 

a continued course of attractive reading in the languages which they are set to 
acquire And this leads us to conclude, that the present system of teaching 
Greek and Latin to mere poys, as practised in the English schools, and in the 

Scottish schools and universities, is altogether a mistake. Young people of a 

very tender age may tase up a foreign language very readily, when they have 

a person near them continually to repeat the foreign phrase,and to help them on 

with some pleasing reading su'ted to their capacity ; but boys who are set to 





| that can so teach, and a book that can so be read. 
| fore, that the study of the learned languages ovght (except in a few peculiar 
| cases) not to be commenced till the Ligher functions of fancy and feeling begin 


gin by speaking the language, because you are afraid of making a blunder, 
and committing an unpardonable sin against some solemn grammar rule, with 
And then you are afraid some 
Pshaw !—Who expects you 
to march like an old Roman senator, when you are only learning to stand, and 
And if impudent people will laugh at you 
It is one of the most useful and necessary 
It is, in fact, with the element of speech, as with that of 





learn Latin and Greek according to the present system, both want a master 
We are of opinion, there- 


t» stir, and a taste for literature and reading begins to bud in the soul. Such a 
s imulus only will spur a man on cheerfully to encounter and manfully to over- 
come those obstacles, which, as pedagogy is at present constituted, stands in 


| the way of all knowledge of the dead languages which is not mere spelling of 
| words and poising of syllables. 


On the Hamiltonian system, and the method of interlinear translations, much 
need not be said. If it could be proved that the interlinear translations enabled 
the student, within a certain time, to master a greater number of words tho- 
roughly, then of cou se the use of such trauslatious were to be recominended. 
But it 1s plain, that the meaning of many words cannot be fully learned from 
the sense in which they occur in one particular place of a writing. Some ex- 
planation will, in most cases, be necessary to bring before the student the pri- 
inary idea of the word, of which idea its use in sny particular passage 1s a mere 
modification. Now, if this explanation must be given, why should you prefer 
giving it in @ note which only serves one spec al passage, to giving It in a book 
of convenient reference, which contains that word in all its varieties, and every 
other word of the language—is in fact a colle:ted system of notes for all the 
books in the language !—It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the consult- 
ing of the dictionary is a continual and most useful practical exercise in the 
forms and flections of all words, but especially of the numerous sort of deriva ; 
tive and compound words that make up the bulk of a language. Besides, does 
not the hu:nan mind require to stir up its energy, and formally gird itself to any 
great undertaking? And is the Hamiltonian system not rather apt to set the 
student asleep '!—On the other hand, it is plain, that boys in grammar schools, 
are often set to handle dictionaries from which it 1s practically impossible for 
their capacity to fish out the proper meaning of words. For persons of a tem 


der age 4 special vocabulary for each book, and a set of wisely selected notes, 
seem absolutely necessary. 
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We say, therefore, that to talk of dispensing with a dictionary is a dream, 
and the dream of a very superficial person. But in order that the pupil may, 
in as speedy a way as possible, get the command of a fair number of vocables, 
we go back to our living machinery of an echo cHAmBER, and suggest that the 
master should, at an early period of the course, commence reading to his pupils 
a series of short discourses or lectures in the language to be acquired. Of 
these it will be necessary for the teacher, for the first week or two, to give a 
previous explanation in English to the student : but afterwards it will be suffi- 
cient to furnish him with a list of the more difficult words and their meanings 
on the day previous to the lecture; and the student having carefully commit- 
ted these to memory, will find himself in a condition to follow the whole dis- 
course, at first with difficulty, but after a few trials, with the most perfect ease. 
This plan, viewed as a means of lightening the labour of consulting the dic- 
tionary, will be found infinitely more watural and efficacious than the Hamilto- 
nian system ; for while it puts into the hand of the student directly (without 
the necessity of laborious quarrying and pioneering on his part) a number of 
the most common words of the language in their most common acceptation, it 
at the same time exercises his ear in the art of following the spoken tongue ; 
a matter of the first practical importance, though in scholastic methods of 
teaching often the last thing attended to, and in not a few cases altogether ne- 
glected. 

We have said nothing hitherto of written exercises ; and we have placed them 
last for a plain reason, (not always sufficiently considered, however,) that in 
the natural acquisition of language FLUENCY comes first and accuracy after- 
wards.—Now, it is manifest that the end proposed to be achieved by written 
exercises is the attainment of accuracy; and if so, it is equally manifest that 
the nails must be there to pare before aman can pare them. ‘To commence 
with written exercises, therefore, seem altogether a preposterous method, and 
tends merely to produce prematurely in the mind of the student a minute and 
nice anxiety about grammatical points more likely to hinder his progress 
than to advance it. Itis a gross waste of time, moreover, to make a separate 
and distinct business of learning by the painful tentative iteration of the pen, 
those things which will flow into the ear spontaneously, by the assiduous use of 
a practical course such as we have recommended. Let the main thing, there- 
fore, be, for six months to read as much of the written, and to hear as much of 
the spoken language as possible ; and then writing will have some materials to 
work on, some model on which it may be formed ; for to set boys to write La- 
tin themes or ‘‘ versions’’ by the help of grammars and dictionaries merely, is 
the most fruitless of all scholastic laboriosities. The only proper way to write 
a language is from direct imitation of a written model, as we learn to speak by 
imitation of a speaking model. The master may accordingly proceed, as his 
pupils advance, after the delivery of a short lecture, to request them to put 
into their own language, and read or speak on the spot an epitome of what they 
have heard; and this practice, if wisely superintended by an assiduous teach- 
er, will in a very short time be observed to have produced miracles,—not accu- 
racy merely in the scholar, but what is of much greater importance, a firm prac- 
tical hold, and adexterous command of the tongue. Of course, in all these 
observations we premise, both that the pupil is determined to learn, and the 
master is one who has learned the practical art of swimming in the language 
which he professes ; forif he can only set stones with much preparation, and 
cross the stream at shallow places, the student must even betake himself to the 
toilsome but sure method of private study. Reap! reap! reap! there is 
nothing else for 1t—read whatever your appetite affects, but especially poetry ; 
for ancient verse, besides the meaning, teaches the quantity, as modern rhyme 
does both the accentuation and the pronunciation of a language. 








THE RECTOR OF SQUASHYFIELD. 
By the Author of ** Peter Priggins.” 

Mr. Camomile Brown was the principal, because he was the only apothecary 
in a sinali borough town, ina midland county. This town, as it would be im- 
prudent to publish its real name, for there are now six general practitioners 
starving within its precincts, every one of whem would accuse me of showing 
him up, | shall call Bridgetown. This nameis not unsuitable, for it hasa 
bridge over a river which crosses the London-road, which is so ingeniously con- 
trived that ouly one vehicle can pass it at a time, and that to the detriment of 
any foot- passenger who cannot get out of its way. 

Brown was oue of the old school of apothecaries, a race fortunately for the 
afflicted with diseases, now nearly extinct. He was an uneducated man, and 
as ignorant as a coach-horse. He had been brought up over the pestle and 
mortar. He could pulverize rhubarb and ginger, manufacture boluses and 
black-draughts, and infuse and decoct bestialities withany body. As to the 
theory of medicine, he boldly declared it was all humbug ; or as he, after the 
method of the Bridgetownians pronounced it, ** hall umbug.” Practice was 
every thing with him, and very simple and monotonous his mode of practice 
was. Let what would ail his patient his invariable rule was to give an emetic 
overnight, a drastic cathartic first thing in the morning, a strong febrifuge in 
the middle of the day, and a sudorific and soporific combined at night. For a 
month afterwards, if his patient lived so long, he exhibited six elfervescing 
draughts in the course of every twenty-four hours, and left it tonature and the 
constitution to du the rest—except pay bis bill. 

The inhabitants of Bridgetown were forced to submit to this severe treatment 
for there was no other medical except a cow-doctor within a dozen miles of the 
borough. Browr, therefore, was despotic. If any fond and anxious parents ex- 
postulated with him for reducing a spoilt child toa skeleton, Brown coolly 
abused them. Iie told them to * pay him his little account, and send for 
somebody else.” 

It is very probable that some of them would have clubbed together to sup- 
port a more lenient and polite apothecary had not Brown been blessed witha 
popular wife and an overflowing nursery of children, who came two ata time, 
like a bailiti and his follower. Brown knew that he was pitied on account of 
his wife’s popularity and populating propensities, and he presumed upon it. 
He even threatened to galvanize the mayor aud town-clerk of ete borough for 
going to sleep in the corporation pew on Sunday afternoons, and that too when 
he knew that they dined between the services. He intimated a design of poison 
ing the man who borethe mace because he refused tostirup the mayor with 
it when he was snoring somuiferously. 

These indignities were submitted to because, as Brown himself smilingly 
said, ** nissussitus non abet iegs.”’ 


As this bitof apothecary’s Latin was quoted to the town-clerk at a corpora- 
tion dinner, and was by him translated :o the mayor to mean that the munici- 
pal body had not a leg to stand upon, it gave very serious offence indeed. For- 
tunately one of the borough parsons, who was mayor's chaplain forthe year, 
recollected enough of his latinity to give the quotation and the translation of 
it correctly. Mr. Brown thanked him and said 1t was ‘exactly what he meant ; 
but that he had endeavoured to forget his Latin, as he found it interfere with 
his practice.” 

The chaplain gave a peculiar smile—it might have beena sneer—at this 
bold a-sertion, and told the mayor, loudly enough to be heard by Brown, that 
‘it was easy to forget what one had never learnt.” 

Brown would have argued the matter had he not thought it possible that a 
few unanswerable questions might have been put to him touching the school in 
which he had acquired the rudiments of the Latin tongue. He said nothing, 
but resulved to take it out of the impudent parson by means of emetics and 
detergents the very first time he was calledin to relieve him of a fit of gout. 
This pros} ect of revenge was pleasant, but Camomile Brown passed an un- 
pleasant evening, for the mayor had laughed loudly at his chaplain’s remark, 
and alj the corporation, as in duty bound, had followed his example 

As Brown lay awake in his bed that night suffering from indigestion 
he acknowledged his classical deticiency—to himself. [t was too late for him to 
make up for the deficiency im lis own person, so he resolved that his eldest son 
should learn Latin enough for two. 

Though Camomie Brown junior was only six years old, he entered him at 
the borough grammmar-school the very next morning. He told the master, who 
was compelled by statute to limit his teaching to the dead languages, and con- 
sequently seldom had a town pupil, to push his son on in Latin and Greek, and 
eet h ma long Latin and Greek, exercise to do at home of an evening, which 
ho—Brown perc—would supervise and correct. He pretended to do so once 
er twice, and got the boy a sound flogzing for inventing words not to be found 
im a polyglot lexicon, and showing up a chavs of all the parts of speech jum- 
bled promiscuously together. 

Little Brown expostulated and explained. The master wrote to his father 
and begged him not to interfere and ensurehisson punishment corporeal, by 


tempting todo what he knew nothing atout. 








au 
B.own was enraged at this insult 
but stil! more at the quotation which followed, **nesutor, &c.” Brown made 
his son Jook out su/or in the dictionary, and when he heard it was Latin for a 
cobbier he flew into a violent rage as he had no doubtit implied an indelicate al- 
Jusion to the trade of his father, whohad been 4 most respectable shoemaker 
He would have damaged the graminar-school by removing his son immediately, 
had he been able toget hima tirst rate education for one guinea a quarter taken 
out in galenicals, any where else. ‘This was not to be dune, so he put up with 
the insult and consoled himse!f with his favourne quotation ** nissuscifus non 
@bet legs.” 

Littie Camomile Brown “ favoured his mother,” as the saying is. He had 
plenty of brains and a predisposition toexercise them. All the bumps indica- 
iory of studiousners and perseverance were strongly developed on his cranium. 
He worked bard wn! got ov very rap dly indeed ; so mvc: sv that Brown senior 
was di lighted, «ni sats he hid wodoult tuatif Lis sun cuntinued to go on as 
he badbegun he would wake almost as govd a classical scholar as his father, 


Che Albion. 


His schoolmaster was so mnch pleased with the boy that he paid him the 
Same attention as he did to his well-paid-for private pupils. Heeven lent him 
books, which his father refused to supply him with, under the plea that they 
would be of no use to him in afterlife in the surgery. He said, moreover, that 
four guineas a year ought to include every thing. asthe master had a good 
house to live in, and 501. per annum for teaching the fee boys only. 

** What was the four guineas extra for, if it was not for books—without which 
he could not teach them ?” 

rown senior meant to put his soninto the surgery, as he called the shop, as 
soon as he could, to relieve himself of the trouble of making up medicines. 
As soon as the boy could dispense, he thought his own services might be dis- 
pensed with. He made the experiment, and went out toan evening party, 
leaving little Camomile to try his hand at an effervescing draught. The boy, 
however, had a long theme to write fora prize, and as he meditated on the 
thesis while he filled the phials, he made the mixture so strong that it blew the 
bottles to pieces, and knocked out several of the window panes. 

rown was irate called his boy a fool, and thrashed him soundly. He did 
more—he tore up the theme that was the cause of the mischief, and threw 
the scraps into the fire, The boy took the abuse and flogging submissively, 
and got up before it was light on the following morning to re-write his exer- 
cise. 

Though several egregious blunders were committed by his son, in the pro- 
cess of initiating him into the mysteries of the pharmacopwia, the father was 
determined to persevere. He was resolved to be relieved of pounding and 
compounding, and did not ch vose to hire an assistant while his boy was, as he 
said, doing nothing. 

The boy tried, and tried hard, to combine the attending to compound ex- 
tracts of filthiness and com pound words in his dictionaries, but it would not do 
The root of a Greek verb had more charms for him than a root of rhubarb. 
liquor ce, or any other medicinal herb. Infusions were set aside for inflexions, 
decoctions yielded to declensions of nouns, and tinctures gave place to theo- 
rems, 

The boy made several ridiculous but innocuous mistakes, such as ordering, 
em etic to be used as embrocations, and pills to be applied instead of leeches, 
for which he got laughed at by the patients, and punisned by his impatient fath- 
er. The punishment he could bear—the ridicule he could not. He resolved 
to be more attentive and so escape being laughed at. Hesacceeded. He was 
not laughed at for exhibiting a very powerful narcotic, ‘ pro re nata” for the 
infant just born—as he supposed the words meant in dog-latin. The child died 
and the coroner's jury would have brought ina verdict of man-slaughter had 
not the child proved to be a girl. They returned “ felo de se,” because they 
had never heard of a verdict of woman-slaughter in their lives. 

Brown senior threatened to smash his son to a powder in the large iron pes- 
tle and mortar. Little Camomile, however, ran away—to school. He refus- 
ed to return heme unless he was exempted from practising what might lead to 
the perpetrating of many more murders. He had made up his mind not to 
break the sixth commandment again. 

His father applied to the mayor fora writ of habeas corpus to bring up his 
son, but it was refused. ‘The mayor, the town-clerk, the baliffs and burgesses, 
the parsons of all denominations, and the inhabitants generally, took up the 
cause of the boy, who was likely to prove such a credit to the borough. They 
cried shame on the father who wished to clap a pharmacopic+i extinguisher on 
the dawning light of Bridgetown He who refused to listen to the voice of 
nature and the cry of humanity, yielded to the most sweet voices of his fellow- 
citizens, and the cries of his patients—for they threatened to ‘ introduce an- 
other practitioner, who would not poison babies by leaying his business to boo- 
bies—that is b.obies in mortar-practice.” 

After this untoward incident, or accident, master Camomile Brown pursued 
his studies uninterruptedly. He soon furgot the dying accents of the uafortu- 
nate baby in the accents of Greek words. He quickly passed and surpassed 
all his schoolfellows in parsing, and stood at the head of the school, a promis- 
ing candidate tor the vacant exibition to Oxford. He passed a very good ex- 
amination, and waselected nem. con. ‘The bells of Bridgetown celebrated the 
event in triple bob-majors, and the town itself showed its joy by lighting itself 
up at night. Brown consented to his son’s accepting the exhibiton and going 
to college, because he should have one the less to feed at home. 

** You have 80/. a year of your own, young man,” said he, ‘ spend it; but 
recollect, nissussitus non abet legs—that is, if you spend more don't expect 
any assistance from me.” 

Camomile went to college. He read six teen hours a day. 
absent from chapel, hall, or gates. He never went to a party—never gave a 
party in his own rooms. His only indulgence was breakfasting once a term 
with his tutor, and walking once a day to Joe Pullen's tree on Headington Hill 
He was never seen to smile, even at a comedy of Terence or Aristophanes 
The tragedies of Alschylus, Sophocles, or Nuripides, never extracted a tear 
from his eyes. He was too much engaged in the construction of the sentences 
to think of the matter of his author. He relieved his mind from the more se- 
rious business of study by refreshing it with an hour or two's composition of 
Sapphics and Alcaics, diversified now and then by a lively Jambic or Pindaric. 
Not to lose time when he took his constitutional to Headington he carried two 
or three Elzevirs in his pocket and got up a chorus or an ode by heart, as he 
walked along. 

He ate but little and drank nothing but pure water—yet he grew obese. His 
linen never looked as white as his face did. His clothes fitted him too much 
They were ill made, and seemed to have been thrown upon him by chance. 
He was quizzed by the juniors out-college and in-college, bat he was not con- 
scious of it. He was equally unconscious of the favouring looks with which 
the dons regarded him. He had eyes and ears for nothing but his books and 
his lectures. He stayed up all the vacations, to the great annoyance of the 
cook, butler, and scuut, who were obliged to come into college once or twice a 
day to supply his unprofitable wants, instead of going out fishing, or joining a 
smoking party up or down the river. 

In process of time a scholarship fell vacant at a crack college, open to all the 
university. By his tutur’s advice he put down his name as a candidiate at the 
bottom of a list of fifty. His signature carried such dismay into the host of 
his enemies—for the scholarship—that they withdrew from the contest—fairly 
beat a retreat—and left him in undisputed possession of the field. He was 
elected a scholar of college, and put in possession of an additional 60/. 
per annum. 

What was he to do with 140/. per annum? He remitted one half of it to 
his kind mother for her sole and separate use, much to the disgust of his Ga- 
lenical governor. He spent part of the remainder on his board and clothing, 
atid the overplus in books, which he bought second-hand. 

The height of his ambition, next to being a doubie-first classman, was to be 
a Fellow of his college and a college tutor. It is needless to say his ambition 
was gratified. No one opposed him for the fellowship, and he had the first 
tutorship that was vacant as a reward for passing the best examination of the 
year. 
~ Did Camomile Brown give up study when he had achieved the object of his 
ambition? No. He gave up Greek and Latin and took to Hebrew ; relieving 
the tedium of jots and tittles by a little light reading in Sanscrit and Chaldaic, 
with a seasoning of the German commentators. 

Metaphysics he despised as much as he had formerly despised physic. He 
thought that both ought to be given to the dogs. He would have none on’t 
He planged all at once into polemics, gave up every other pursuit fur theology, 
and got ordvined on purpose to publish his notions on some deeply abs:ruse 
subjects from the pulpit of St. Mary’s. For the same reason he solicited the 
Bampton lectureship, but was unsuccessful. His sermons were not popular. 
His style was not admired. From vice-chancellor down to vice-chancellor’s 

poker-bearer, it was deemed a bore to be kept two hours and three quarters lis- 

| tening to a most unmelodious voice—a combination of bumble-bee and trom- 
bone—whurring out sentiments ‘hard to be understanded of the people,” al- 
though they were illustrated by quotations from the original languages in which 
they tirst found vent. 

The loss of the Bampton lecture ship—not the profits of it, for those he cared 
not except as far as his mother and little brothers and sisters were concerned 
—was asad blow, and a great discouragement to Mr. Don Brown, as the un 
dergraduates called him. He shrunk into his rooms, and hid himself as sensi- 
tively as a snail retires within its shell whenever any one happens to touch its 
horns 

He spent one whole long vacation in rigid seclusion. He saw no one but 
his scout, and to him he neverspoke. He took nothing but tea and toast; al 

lowed his letters, like parliamentary petitions, to lie on the table. He would 
pm have enjoyed clean linen had not his scout served him as Guy Mannering 
served the duminie—taken away his foul clothes and le/t clean in their room, 
so that he was compelled to put them on or lie in bed all day. 

No one could imagine huw he spent his time. His scout declared that he 
never wrote a line that le could see, or it would have been believed that he 
was preparing a book for the Clarendon Press. He also told the world tha’ his 
well-tilled library remained untouched all but one little book—a small octavo, 
bound in sheepskin 

When the men came up in October, the bets ran high that Don Brown 
would astonish the world of Oxford with something resulting from his seclu 
sion. Hedid. ‘The first evening the fellows asse ubled in the common-room, 
he entered w.th the second bottle of port, and after rejec ting the proffered 
hands of all his guondam friends, took a chair at a distance from the table, and 
pulled out his littie sheepskin small octavo. 

“Brown, a glass of wine!” 

Lrown shook his head. 


He never was 
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“ Port or sherry ?” 

Another shake more decidedly negative. 

A look, and, if it must be owned, a wink passed round the table. 

** A little fruit or a biscuit ?” 

ii.“ Neither,” growled Brown. , 

After a little while the senior Fellow, after telegraphing his fellow-fellows, 

inquired, 
bo What book have you there, Mister Brown?” He laid great stress on the 
mister. 

“The University Statutes,” was the answer. 

“ An entertaining book,” said a junior. 

«Very, very, very,” from all quarters. 

‘* A book very little known,” said the senior, “‘and seldom read after ma- 
triculation.” 

** T have been getting up every statute,” said Brown, “ and I mean to have 
them put in force. I shall appeal to the chancellor—to parliament. I will 
cleanse the Augean stable of this pest-house. I feel as strong as Hercules in 
so laborious a cause.” 

‘“* Hear—hear—hear !” said the junior. 

Brown regarded him for a moment fiercely. He looked at, and detected a 
smile on the faces of all the Fellows. He stamped heavily with his elephan- 
tine foot, put the statutes into his pocket, and for the first time for six months 
took a walk up to Joe Pullen, stopping now and then to grind his right-foot, as 
if he were crushing a Lyrnean Hydra, or a garden-snail. 

The Fellows all charitably agreed that he was mad, with the exception of 
the senior, who mitigated the severity of the general verdict, by hinting that 
he was merely a little cracked. 

On the following morning the head of College received a request 
from Mr. Brown, that he would call a seniority of the co'lege, as he had mat- 


ters of a serious import to lay before them. It was written in crabbed Latin 
and headed, 


PETITIO GHAMAEMELI 





SUBNIGRI, 4RTIUM MAGISTRI, HUJUS SOCIBTATIS sOCII 
ET TUTORIS. 

Of course his request was granted, and two o'clock the next day fixed for 
the meeting. 

Not a man was absent. 
of duty, to attend. 

Mr. Brown wage punctual, and came in a new full dress-suit of black, covered 
with the Master of Arts dress-gown—the toga, with velvet sleeves, now worn 
by the Proctors alone. After a little hesitation and many profound bows, he 
read an address, which lasted nearly three hours, in which he made a formal 
demand that all the customs, habits, and manners of the university as originally 
adopted, worn, and used, should be restored. Among other things, that beer 
should be substituted for wine ; brown short sit-upons (with the gown and fall- 
ing collar, or band) worn instead of trousers, blue coats with brass buttons, co- 
loured waistcoats, and black stocks ; that the men should breakfast at five of 
the morning, and at eleven in the forenoon sit down to dinner ; take a moder- 
ate supper at six of the clock of the evening, and at eight retire to their dor- 
mitories. He finished by insisting on the restoration of the laudable custom of 
flogging the breech of the younger members over the buttery-hatch, in case 
they made a breach in any of the rules of the college. The mayor and corpo- 
ration of Oxford, too, were again to be dragged up in a halter—a reguiar hem- 
pen Jack Ketch’s suspender—to pay the fine required of them for their ances- 
tors having permitted their fellow-townsmen to get the better of the undergra- 
duates in a town and gown row. 

A smile had illuminated the faces of his auditors during the recital of this, 
his modest request. It had been succeeded by a general titter at the mention 
of the buttery-hatch; and at last burst out into open, undisguised laughter, in 
which the Head himself, though he nearly bit a piece out of his cheek in try- 
ing to prevent so unseemly a proceeding, joined long and loudly. 

Mr. Brown was amazed. He saw nothing to laugh at in the matter, and so 
he told them. 

The head of the college threw a deprecating glance at his Fellows, and with 
as steady a face as he could make up, informed Mr. Brown that they would 
consider his petition, and let him know the result of their consideration. 

As soon as the matter reached the ears of the undergraduates, Mr. Brown 
received a great many humorous verses and funny letters on the subject. He 
also had some very witty caricatures sent to him, representing himself in the 
brown short sit-upons, and out of them on the hatch of the college buttery, 
with the college porter behind him inflicting the traditional punishment. 

Brown was annoyed, but he persevered. When the college declined to in- 
terfere, he laid the matter before the chancellor, who said he knew nothing at 
all about such abstruse questions, and referred him to his acting representative, 
the vice-chancellor, who turned him over to Golgotha, as the assembly of heads 
of houses is called; from them he got no notice whatever. He appealed to 
the parliamentary members of the university, who declared that they were so 
much engaged in watching over the interests of Oxford out of doors, that they 
had not time to listen to what was going on within her walls. 

The bench of bishops said it was not a matter that concerned them, and the 
Primate of all England and Metropolitan ‘* wondered at the man’s impudence,’’ 
though he only sard so to his brother of York. 

Mr. Camomile Brown was so annoyed at his failure in superseding the inno- 
vations that had crept into university and college discipline in the lapse of 
years by a restoration of the practices of the earliest times, that he gave up his 
tutorship, and with it 400/. per annum, paid by terminal instalments. He 
would have resigned his fellowship also, but the thought of his widowed mother 

and her family prevented so rash a proceeding. I say widowed—forold Brown 
was killed by the introduction of a young practitioner, who deprived him of a 
portion of his patients, and all his despotic power in Bridgetown. 

Just at this period the living of Squashyfield, which had lately been pur- 
chased by the college, fell vacant. Several of the senior Fellows went down 
to see it. They found that the house and the church were comfortably placed 
in a snipe-bog ; and although they were very fond of snipes, they did not think 
they would be improved in flavour by being shot out of their own bedroom- 
windows. 


Every one was urged by curiosity, if not by a sense 








I'he spot was reported to be aguish, and “ they shook and they shiver- 
ed,” as Mr. Quaverton sung (quoting * the queer little man,” a song that 
one of my most intimate friends sang ten times a term for twenty years 
—though every time he did sing it he declared it should be the last.) at 
the bare notion of subjecting their persons to exposure to the malaria of that 
marshy situation. 

Every one of the Fellows passed the living—that is, every one declined 
being appointed, instituted, and inducted to the rectory of Squashyfield, and 
condemned the college surveyor for expending the overplus of the college re- 
venucs on so unhealthy and so undesirable a piece of preferment. 

it was offered to Mr. Camomile Brown. He was told that the-spot was un- 
healthy, dull, and lonely. ‘That was enough. He accepted it—was induct- 
ed, and read in to the parish-clerk, aud the two church- wardens who were ob- 
liged to go to church in a punt. : ! 

‘You may visit the spot now in summer-time, Mr. Scribbler,” said Mr. 
Quaverton-to me, ‘and not deem it objectionable or unpleasant; but in win- 
ter—indeed for six months in the year it is surrounded with floods 

As deep as the rolling Zuyder Zee. 

I then retire as the waters rise, and leave it to the mercy of the snipes and 
wild-fowl until they subside again.” 

Mr. Camomile Brown carried down a waggon-load of old books, and suffi- 
cient furniture to fit up four upstairs rooms—wisely considering that by such 
a prudential proceeding he should beat the waters, which seldom rose, except 
after the breaking up of a frost, above the tops of the downstairs windows. 

He took down with him a past-the-middle-age college-bedmaker to be cook, 
housemaid, and servant-of-all-work. He gave her good wages, which alone 
reconciled her to the lonely life she led, and to the privations to which she was 
obliged to submit. ‘The remainder of his income, after keeping back enough 


| for his scanty housekeeping, he remitted back to his family. 


} 
| 
i 





He passed the first winter in entire seclusion, and was only seen once, ex- 
cept by his housekeeper ; that was by the butcher who swam his horse through 
the water once a week for orders. On one of these his visits Mr. Camomile 
Brown threw open the window of his study bed-room, and abused him in 
Hebrew and Sanserit for sending him a leg of mutton without a pope’s-eye 


} in it. 


The man declared that Hepzibah, the cook, had ordered a shoulder, and that 
shoulders never had no pope’s-eyes in that part of Hampshire Mr. Brown 
doubted the fact, and told him not to offend in the same unwarrantable way 
again. 

When spring returned again and the waters subsided, Squashyfield church 
was opened for divine service. The villagers flocked in crowds—that is, to 
the number of thirty or forty, for the church would hold no more, and there 
were no more authentic Squashyfieldians for it to hold--to see and hear their 
new rector. They did not regard the fact of the church being sull “a little 
dampish.” Curiosity to see the learned recluse whom the Oxtord College had 
sent down to enlighten their dark minds, conquered all fears of ague, all ap- 
prehension of rheumetism 

They wondered at his fat, flabby face, from out of which peered two eyes 
looking lke the eves of a parboiled codtish. They were astonished at his 
peculiar dress, for he had adopted the costume of the ancients, and wore the 
black, close-fitting silk-cap, the falling white-collar, and the Geneva gown, 
They agreed in whispers that he was just like a dudman—whica 13 the name Ol 
those eccentric-looking figures thit are dressed out and stuck up in curotield, 
to frighten away curn-cousuming crows and other b rds. 
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He bumble-bee’d and troinboned through the prayers in a most unintelligible 
and unsatisfactory manner. 

The parishioners did not care for that—any body could read the prayers out 
of a r-book. The sermon was what they came to hear. That would test 
his highly-spoken-of abilities 

He selected one of the prophecies of Daniel for his text, and gave them a 
three-hours’ specimen of his view of its meaning, proving the correctness of 
it by quoting largely from various authors in various languages ; and concluded 
by advising them not to take all he said as granted, but to read the authors he 
had ened themselves. 

All his parishioners agreed that it was a very clever sermon—beat the vicar 
of Clearstream’s discourses out and out—that he certainly was avery clever 
man, and earned the amount of his tithes—but they never went to hear him 
again, and nicknamed him Parson Spoil-pudding. 

Though he had no congregation beyond Hepzibah and his clerk, he always 
did the full service, and preached an original sermon every Sunday. Hepzi- 
bah did not pretend to listen to what she could not understand, but went tran- 
quilly tosleep in the corner of her pew until it was ended. The clerk amu- 
sed himself with Sternhold and Hopkins, varied now ~nd then by Tate and 
Brady. 

Of occasioned duties, as they are called, he had © .. “2w, for the parish was 
very small. He never had to marry a couple, as ir aly wedding that took 
place among his parishioners while he resided, th y belonged to an adjoin- 
ing village. He managed to bury a corpse very decently, but very nearly buried 
himself with it, as he was walking quietly into the grave instead of the church- 
door at the conclusion of the service. j 

A child was brought to him to be baptized. He insisted on the font being 
filled with water and dipping it—according to ancient usage. The mother en- 
treated him to sprinkle the child, as it was rather delicate. He was firm, though 
the child was infirm. He seized the infant and soused it in, clothes and all, 
until he had wellnigh suffocated it, and sent the mother home witha full impres- 
sion on her weak mind that he really meant to drown it out of spite, because 
he had no children of his own. 

He was never troubled with a second christening. He dida great deal of 
mischief in his little parish from a good motive. His charities were unbounded 
and indiscriminate. Every idle, dissolute body in the place had only to tramp 
up a story of illness or want, and they were sure to be supplied with large sums 
of money by the foolish old parson as they called him. Hepzibah expostulated 
once, and explained to him the mischief he was doing by encouraging idleness 
and drunkenness. He gave her asevere frown and a long lecture—dismissed 
her from his presence, telling her to scour her pots and pans, and not to inter- 
fere with his duties, on pain of expulsion. : 

When the roads were passable, and the parsonage of Squashyfield was ap- 
proachable, the clergy around—the Vicar cf Clearstream, the Rector of Rush- 
ley, the Curate of Mossbury, and the sub-viear, or perpetual Curate of Ditch- | 
ingly—the fifth of my “ Five Incumbents,” who has not yet been introduced | 
to my reader—went over to call on their new neighbour—not in a body, but se- 
parately, and at intervals /ongo intervallo—lest they should alarm the mind of 
so studious and retired a person as he was known to be. Bhs: 3 

The rector of Rushley he refused to see, because he came in his carriage 
with two zervants, Zachariah and Benjamin, whom Mrs. Trusty had insisted 
should be taken, for fear her dear master should be immersed in a snipe-bog. 
She had placed a cart-rope in the driving-seat, with which to extricate him in 
case of such an accident befalling him 

When Hepzibah delivered the message that ‘“ her master would see no par- 
son who went about like Jehu, the son of Nimshi, with his chariots and with his 
horses,” Mr. Worthington merely said, ‘‘ Humph !-—haugh !—very extraord i- 
nary—eh! Mrs. What's-your-name—you very respectable-looking ancient ; 
ane ordered Zachariah to drive home immediately ; who of course answered, 
‘* Easy does it—no hurry—luts of time,” and obeyed when it suited him to let 
his cherubs earn a few more oats. 

The vicar of Clearstream he did receive, and was very polite to him—at 
east as polite as he could be, until he found that he never quoted Greek to his 
Iparishioners, knew nothing oforiental languages, and did not wear the origin il 
dress of the reformed clergy. When these facts were made known to him, he 
bowed him out—refusing an invitation to his humble board, which was kindly 
and hospitably given . 

** No, sir,” said he, in the deepest notes of his trombone voice; * I shall 
not dine with you— you will never dine with me.” 

The others he refused to see, but sent them the same uncourteous message 
by Mrs. Hepzibah. 

Of course they did not call! again. 

An illness—the result of confinement and want of exercise—compelled him, | 
or rather his housekeeper who was afraid he was dying, to call in medical aid. | 
He told the apothecary that he was aware of all the tricks of his trade—ex- 
plained to him that he had compounded filthiness in his youth in his father’s sur- 
gery, and gave him a five-pound note to give him his advice and @ prescription, 
and never to come near him again until he was sent for. The man stared, 
pocketed the unexpected bui ayreeable donation, told him to take Epsom salts 
every morning for a month, and four hours exercise in his garden or about the 
fields every day, and took his departure. He never ventured again to beard 
the lion in his den. | 

Mr. Camomile Brown essayed to take exercise in the neighbouring fields, | 
and splashed boldly through the water-meads daily, until he laid himself up 
with a cold and sore-throat. Mrs. Hepzibah suggested that the dry road would 
be a more advisable path to pursue. Camomile tried it and liked it, until he 
met a labourer or two in his walks, who approached to greet the parson civilly. 
He, however, was nervous and frightened. He ran off like a hare, and turned 
and doubled through hedgerows and over ditches, untilne reached home by a 
circuitous path. The rustics soon heard of his dislike to meet any one. They 

made a point of annoying him at all points. It was great funto hunt down 
a parson ; so they waylaid him, and as soon as he turned to avoid them and 
bolted, they ran and called after him, until he ranto ground into the par- 
sonage. 

This annoyance was unbearable. He was about to give up all exercise, and 
confine himself to his room again. Hepzibah, who dreaded a return of his 
illness, recommended him to work in his garden, which he could do without 
fear of interruption. He adopted her advice, and became a most assiduous 
cultivator of cabbages and other esculents. 

It happened one day while he was busied in his new occupation, that the | 
archdeacon, attended by a brace of rural deans came in the course of their 
rounds to view the state of the church and parsonage of Squashyfield. 

Mr. Camomile Brown was not aware of their approach until he raised his 
head to listen to the meaning of the high-toned remonstrances of his house- 
keeper. He merely heard the words ** Tell ye he wun't—he’s engaged—you 
morn‘t come in,” to convince him some one was forcing an entrance into his 
premises. He eeized his spade, shouldered it, and marched to her aid. The 
moment he opened the back or garden door, which commanded a view of the 
front door through a long passage, he saw a gentleman in a black clerico-cut 
coat and a shovel hat. It oceurred to him that it was the bishop—at any 
rate it was some divine of dignity, by whom he did not choose to be seen 
in working trim—that is, with his coat and waistcoat off, and his knees un- | 
buttoned. 

He threw down his spade and bolted as quickly as he could to the bottom of 
the garden. 

Tne archdeacon saw him, and as he really wished to confer with him official- 
ly, and had probably heard by report that he was shy in receiving callers, he 
put Mrs. Hepzibah gently on one side, and made a rush along the passage 
after hisquarry. The rurai deans followed the example set thein by the arch- 
deacon. When the trio had reached the back-door they looked round for the 
rector of Squashyfield, but he was nowhere to be seen. They called in a most 
reverend and clear tone on the Reverend Camomile Brown to appear, but thet 
gentleman did not put in his appearance. He was squatted like a hare behind 
some raspberry-bushes, trembling a.d panting. One of the rural deans caught 
sight of his white shirt-sleeves, and cried out, ** There he is!” 

The trio walked towards him. Ere they could reach him Camomile essayed 
to jump the palings; he failed. He retreated afew yards, and then bolted at | 
the palings, which were ebout four inches apart from each other, and formed 
of the staves of sugar-casks. The impetus with which he rushed at thein 
carried him through—but alas! when he rose from the ground he found that 
he had carried three palings and part of the top rail with him, and that they had 
adhered to his neck much after the manner of that ingenious contrivance whcre- 
with pigs are prevented from straying out of bounds. 

He tried all he could to disengage himself trom the disagreeable trap in 
which he was caught ; he struggled, he kicked, he scrambled about but all to 
no purpose. The tenpenny nails were too firmly clenched to be forced out, 
and in this state Mr. Cainomile Brown was ovliged to receive the archdeacon 
and two rural deans. 

He looked coniused—perspired violently—felt very faint—his legs trembled 
under him—he uttered a deep, trombone groan, and sunk to the ground. He 
tried to grub a hole with his fingers to bury himself in, and polluted his hair in 
the dust. 

The archdeacon and his brethren were distressed tu see the distressed situ- 
ation of the rector. They summoned Mrs. Hepzibah to attend upon him, 
and retired within the house, saying they would wait patiently until her master 
was fit, from dress and restoration of moral courage, to see and converse 
with them.” 
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they would retire, and send him what queries they had to put to him on paper, 
and he would reply to them. 

Of course they complied with his request and left him, in a miserable state of 
nervousness, and so upset by his degrading disaster, that he was again induced 
to send for the doctor. 

The apothecary was alarmed. He had never seen so bad a case of nervous 
debility. It verged on mania. He advised Mrs. Hepzibah to summon his re- 
latives to receive his last breath, and an attorney to make his last will. 

Mrs. Hepzibah could not write, but from her instructions the apothecary 
wrote a note to his patient's mother, and despatched it to Bridgetown by that 
night’s post. He gave hima strong composing draught and left him, promi- 
sing Mrs. Hepzibah that he would return on the following afternoon, and meet 
his relatives, who would probably be arrived by that time. 

His mother did arrive, and brought as many little Browns with her as the 
postchaise would hold. ‘They rushed to his room in a body, and were sur- 
prised to see him calmly seated at his reading-table, writing answers to the 
archdeacon’s questions touching the repairs required at the church and par- 
sonage. ‘The draught had operated immediately, and Camomile was himself 
again. 

He received his mother very kindly, and fell upon his brothers’ and sisters’ 
necks and kissed them. He had only seen them on one occasion since his 
leaving Bridgetown for college, and that was when he went home to attend his 
father's funeral. They, however, were indebted to him for a good education, 
and for many indulgences which their mother’s limited means would have ren- 
dered unattainable. They loved him for his worth and goodness, but they 
thought him a very odd man. 

After asking the names of each of his family who were present, Camomile 
Brown ordered Mrs. Hepzibah to prepare some provisions for the party, that 
they might refresh themselves before they set out ou their return. 

This was too plam a hint to be mistaken. They took it. While the chil- 
dren—as the young men and women were still called, and considered too, by 
their elder brother—were invading the limited contents of the Squashyfield 
larder below stairs, their mother remained above to talk with her good but ec- 
centric son. She chid him for leading so secluded a life, gave him a great 
deal of good advice, recommended him to seek society, and above all things to 
look out for a person who would make him a careful and comforting companion 
and marry her. 

Mr. Brown promised faithfully to take these matters into his serious consi- 
deration, and to report to her the results. 

‘ His mother quitted him, not doubting that he would do as he had promised 
er. 

He did ; and on the following Sunday published, himself, the bans of mar- 
riage between Camomile Brown, bachelor, and Hepzibah Grimely, spinster. 
As no one but the clerk and Hepzibah herself heard him ask the question, of 
course no one had any just cause or impediment to allege why the parties he 
named should not be joined together in holy matrimony. 

The vicar of Clearstream performed the ceremony. He walked with the 
indissolubly contracted parties from church to the rectory. He took one glass 
of home-made wine, and drank health and happiness to them, and left them, 
when the husband threw off his coat and waistcoat to work ia his garden, 
and the wife put on her checked apron to polish the study candlesticks 

How he spent the honeymoon was never known, as Mrs Camomile Brown— 
née Grimely never disclosed the secret. At the end of the month the bride- 
groom went out to take a walk, greatly to the amazement of his bride. To 
her much greater astonishment he never returned from his walk. ‘* He has not 


been seen from that day to this, and it is now more than two years ago,” said 
Mr. Woodward. 


** Erupt—evasit—hamph ! haugh! eh?’ said the rector of Rushley. ‘No | 


great loss either, eh?” 

‘** Was no search made for him!” I inquired. 

* Yes, sir,” said Mr. Flexible. ‘He was dragged for, adverised, searched 
for every where, but without effect.” 

**Can his widow give no guess at his fate ?”’ 

** All she knows is, that he talked in his sleep about the conversion of the 
King and Queen of the Carribbee or Cannibal islands, and about learning the 


true pronunciat on of the Arabic in a pilgrimaga to Mecca or Bagdad, she don't 
remember which.” 





MISS EDGEWORTHE AT EDGEWORTHSTOWN. 
From Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall's Ireland. 

Our principal object, in Longford county, was to visit Edgeworthstown, and 
to avail ourselves of the privilege and advantage of speuding some time in the 
society of Miss Edgeworth. We entered, the neat, nice, and pretty town, at 
evening; all around us bore—as we had anticipated—the aspect of comfort, 
cheerfulness, good order, prosperity, and their concomitants—contentment. 
There was no mistaking the fact that we were in the neighbourhood of a resi- 
dent Irish family—with minds to devise and hands to effect improvement every- 
where within the reach of their control. 

The demense of Edgeworthstown is judiciously and abundantly planted ; and 
the dwelling-house is large and commodious. We drove up the avenue at 
evening. It was cheering to see the lights sparkle through the windows, and 
to feel the cold nose of the house-dog thrust into our haads as an earnest of 
welcome ; it was pleasant to receive the warm greeting of Mrs. Edgeworth ; 
and it was a high privilege to meet Miss Edgeworth in the library—the very 
room in which had been written the immortal works that redeemed a character 
for Irela.d and have so largly promoted the truest welfare of human kind. We 
had not seen her for some years—except for a few brief moments—and rejoic- 


ed to find her in nothing changed ; her voice as light and happy, her laughing | 


as full of gentle mirth, her eyes as bright and truthful, and her countenance as 
expressive of goodness and loving-kindness, as they had ever been. 

The library at Edgeworthstown is by no means the reserved and solitary 
room that libraries are in general. It is large, and spacious, and lofty; well 
stored with books, and embellished with chose most valuable of all classes of 
prints—the suggestive ; it is also picturesque—having been added to so as to 
iucrease its breadth—the addition is supported by square pillars, and the beau- 
tiful lawn seen through the windows, embellished and varied by clumps of 
trees, judiciously planted, imparts much cheerfulness to the exterior. An ob- 
long table in the centre is a sort of rallying-point for the family, who group 
around it—reading, writing, or working ; while Miss Edgeworth, only anxious 
on one point,—that all in the house should do exactly as they like without re- 
ference to her,—she sits quietly and abstractedly in her own peculiar corner, on 
the sofa; her desk, upon which lies Sir Walter Scott's pen, given to her by 
him when in Ireland, placed before her upon a little, quaint table, as unassum- 
Miss Edgeworth's abstractedness would puzzle the philoso- 
phers; in that same corner, and upon that tatle, she has written nearly all that 
has enlightened and delighted the world ; there she writes as eloquently as 
ever, wrapt up, to all appearance, in her subject, yet knowing by a sort of in- 


stinct when she is really wanted in dialogue ; and, without laying down her | 
, pen, hardly looking up from her page, she will, by a judicious sentence, wisely 
| and kindly spoken, explain and elucidate in a few words so as to clear up any 


difficulty, or turn the conversation into a new and more pleasing current. 
She hasthe most harmonious way of throwing in explanations ;—informing 
without embarrassing. A very large family party assemble daily in this charm- 
ing room; young and old bound alike to the spot by the strong chords of me- 
mory and love. Mr. Francis Edgeworth, the youngest son of the present Mrs. 
Edgeworth, and, of course, Miss Edgeworth’s youngest brother, has a family 
of little ones, who seem to enjoy the freedom of the library as much as their 
elders ; to set these little people right, if they are wrong ; to rise from her table 
to fetch them a toy, or even to save a servant a journey , to mount the ste ps 


| and find a volume that escapes all eyes but her own, and, having done so, to 
| find exactly the passage wanted, are hourly employments of this most unspoil- 


ed and admirable woman. She will then resume her pen, and what is more 
extraordinary, hardly seem to have even frayed the thread of her ideas ; her 


| mind isso rightly balanced, everything is so honestly weighed, that she suffers 


no inconvenience from what would disturb avd distract an ordinary writer. 
This library also contains a piano; and occupied, as it is, by some members 
of the family from morning till night, it is the most unstudied, and yet, withal, 
from its shape and arrangement, the most inviting to cheerful study—the study 
that makes us more useful both at home and abroad,—of any room we have en- 
tered. We have seen it under many circumstances ; in the morning early— 


| very early for London folks, yet not so early but that Miss Edgeworth had pre- 


ceded us. She is down stairs before seven, and a table heaped with roses upon 
which the dew 1s still moist, and a pair of gloves too small for any hands but 
| hers, told who, was the early florest; then,—after the flower-glasses were re- 
plenished, and a choice rose placed oneach cup on the breakfast-table in tne 
next room, and such of the servants as were Protestants had joined in family 
worship, had heard a portion of scripture read, hallowing the commencement 
of the day ;—then, when breakfast was ended, the circle met together again in 
that pleasant room, and daily plans were formed for rides and drives; the pro- 
gress for education or the loan fund was discussed, the various interests of their 
tenants, or the poor, were talked over, so that relief was granted as soon as 
want was known. It is perhaps selfish to regret that so much of Miss Edge 
worth's mind has been, and is, given to local matters, but the pleasure it gives 
her to counsel and advise, and the happiness she derives from the improvement 
of every living thing, is delightful to witness. But of ali hours those of the 
evening in the library at Edgeworthstown were the most delightful; each 





Hepzibah appeared, after they had waited nearly an hour, and told them that 
her master was too ill, too agitated, to see and speak to them; that he begged 


member of the family contributes without an effort to the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the whole. If we were certain that those of whom we write would 








never look upon this page—if we felt it no outrage on domestic life—no breach 
of kindly confidence—to picture each individual of a family so highly gifted 
we would fill our number with little else than praise ; but we might give pain 
—and we believe should give pain—to this estimable household ; and although 
Miss Edgeworth is public property belonging to the world at large, we are 
forced every now and then to think how the friend we so respect, esteem, and 
love, would louk if we said what—let us say as little as we will—she would 
deem, in her ingenuous and unaffected modesty, too much ; yet we owe it to 
the honour and glory of Ireland not to say éoo little. It was indeed a rare treat 
to sit, evening after evening, by her side, turning over portions of the corres- 
pondence kept up with her, year after year, by those “‘ mighty ones,” who are 
now passed away, but whose names will survive with hers, who, God be thank- 
ed, is still with us; tosee her enthusiasm unquenched; to note the playful- 
ness of a wit that is never ill-natured ; to observe how perfectly justice and ge- 
nerosity are blended together in her finely-balanced mind; to see her kindle 
into warm defence of whatever is oppressed, and to mark her indignation 
against all that is unjust or untrue. We have heard Miss Edgeworth called 
‘cold ;” we can imagine how those who know her must smile at this ; those 
who have so called her have never seen the tears gush from her eyes at a tale 
or an incident of sorrow, or heard the warm genuine laugh that burst from a 
heart, the type of a genuine Irish one, touched quickly by sorrow or by joy. 
Never, never shall we forget the evenings spent in that now far away room, 
stored with the written works and speaking memories of the past, and render- 
ed more valuable by the unrestrained conversation of a highly-educated and 
self-thinking family. Miss Edgeworth is a living proof of her own admirable 
system ; she is all she has endeavoured to make others ;—she is—rrue, fear- 
ing no colours, yet tempering her mental bravery by womanly gentleness— 
delighting in feminine amusements—in the plying of her needle, in the cultiva- 
tion of her flowers; active, enduring—of a most liberal heart: understanding 
the peasantry of her country perfectly, and, while ministering to their wants, 
careful to inculcate whatever lesson they most need ; of a most cheerful nature 
—keeping actively about from half-pastsix in the morning until eleven at night 
—tirst and last in all those offices of kindness that win the affections of high 
and low; her conversational powers unimpaired, and enlivening all by a racy 
anecdote or a quickness at rapartee which always come when it is unexpecied. 
It is extraordinary that a person who has deserved and is treared with so 
much deference by her own family should assume positively no position—of 
course it is impossib € to converse without feeling her superiority, but this is 
your teeling, not he: demand. She has a clearness in conversation that is ex- 
ceedingly rare ; aid childeren prefer it at once—they invariably understand 
her. One advantage this distinguished woman has enjoyed above all her con- 
temporaries—two indeed—for we cannot call to mind any one who has had a 
father so cap2b’e of iustructing and <irecting ; bu! Miss Edgeworth has enjoyed 
another blessing. She never wrote for bread ! She was never obliged to furn- 
ish a bookseller with so many pages at so much persheet. She never received 
an order for ‘* a quire of Irish pathos,’ or ‘a ream of Trish wit.’ She was 
never forced to produce humour when racked by pain, nor urged into the des- 
cription of misery by thinking over what she had herself endured; this has 
been a great blessing. She has not written herselfout, which every author, 
who has not an independence, must do, sooner or later. It is to their high 
honour that women were the first to use their pens in the service of Irelaad— 
we do not mean politically but morally. Fora number of years a buffoon, a 
| knave, and an Irishman, were synonymous terms in the novelor on the stage. 
| Abroad, to be met with in every country, and im the first society of Europe, 
| were numberless Irishmen, whose conduct and character vindicated their coun- 
try, and who did credit to human nature ; butin England, more particularly, 
| such were considered as exceptions tothe general rule and the insulting jibe 
and jeer were still directed against the *‘ mere Irish ;"’ the oppressed peasant 
at home and abroad was considered as nothing beyond a * born thrall;” and, 
| despite the eloquence of their Grattans and Sneridans, the high standing taken 
by theirnoblemen and gentlemen in the pages of history, waen an Irish gen- 
tleman in everyday life was found what he ought to be, his superiority was too 
frequently referred to with the addition of an insulting comment, ‘ though he 
is an Irishman.’’ When this prejudice was at its height, two women, with 
Oppose views and opposite feelingson many subjects, but actuated by the 
same enobling patriotism, rose tothe rescue of their country—Miss Owenson 
_ by the vivid romance, and Miss Edgeworth by the stern reality of portraiture, 
foreing justice from an unwilling jory ! sp-eading abroad the knowledge of the 
Irish character, and portraying, as they neverhad been portrayed before, the 
beauty, generosity, and devotion, of Irish nature—it was a glorious effort, 
worthy of them and of the cause—both planted the standard of Irish excellence 
on high ground, and defended it, boldly and bravely, with all loyalty, in accor- 
dance with their separate views. 

We rejoice at this opportuity of expressing our respect and affection for Miss 
Edgeworth ; and tender it witha whole heart. If we have ourselves been use- 
ful incommunicating knowledge to young or old--if we have succeeded in our 
hopes of promoting virtue ani goodness—and, more especially, if we have, even 

, in a small degree, attained our great purpose of advancing the welfare of our 
country—we owe, at least, much of the desireto do allthis to the feelings de- 
rived in early life from intimacy with the writings of Miss Edgeworth ; writings 
which must have formed and strengthened the jist and upright principles of 
tens of thousands ; although comparatively few have enjoyed the high privilege 
‘of treading—no matter at how large a distance—in her steps. Much, too, we 
have owed to this estimable lady in afterlife. When weentered upon the un- 
certain, anxious, and laborious career of authorship, she was among the first to 
cheer us on our way—to bid us ** God speed ;” and to anticipate ‘hat prosper- 
ity—of which we could speak only in terms of humble but grateful thankful- 
ness. 








| AN ADVENTURE DURING THE GREEK REVO- 
LUTION. 

| ‘Twenty years ago I was studying at a German University. The Greek in- 
| Surregion excited a good deal of attention at the time, and many of the profes- 
| sors, as well as the students, were enthusiastic in the canse of the regeneration 
| of Greece, for sothe struggle between the Greeks and Turks was then always 
| called. I conversed much with the Germans who returned from Greece; they 
had invariably lost every spark of enthusiasm, and uttered dire lamentations 
over the ingratitude of the Greek race ; this ingratitude they owned was more 
deeply insulting in a country which afforded such execrable commons and bad 
lodgings as the classic Hellas. Their conversation ended by producing in me 
a conviction that their accounts were coloured vith a sombre hue,in consequence 
of their absurd expectations of becoming heroes in six months, or rich men in 
six weeks, having been desappointed. A German who goes abroad to make his 
fortune is always far more impatient and insatiable than any other adventurer. 
I have all my life sought after truth in the fantastic mirror of history. The fancy 
struck me, that the Greek revolution would afford any one, who could venture 
to live in the tumult, an interesting view both of history as it really is, and of 
history asit is represented in the reflection of the historian’s mind. Awake 
to the folly of the German heroes who returned with empty stomachs, but 
| blind to my own, I resolved to terminate my university studies in ‘the tented 
| field.”’ f 
| In order to arrive on the scene of action only half a grifin, [determined to 
_ acquire some little knowledge of the language and habits of the people | was 
| about to visit. There was one Greek studying at the university ; he was older 
than I was, and went little into society, for he was silent, and his manners 
were repulsive. I became acquainted with him, communicated my project by 
visiting Greece, and engaged him to give me lessons. In a few months I thought 
myselt qualitied to venture into the land of heroes. On the morning before 
my departure from the university, this Greek, whom Ishall call Alecco, inforined 
ine that circumstances required him to visit Leghorn without loss of time, and 
that I should meet him at Rome. 

* * * 


+ * * 
At Rome I met Alecco. His apperance was changed for the better; and he 
| proposed accompanying me to Greece. We took the road by Naples, Bari, 
| and Otranto, where we embarked for Corfu. The short sea voyage converted 
Alecco from a gentlemanly Italian into a shabby looking Frank Greek. The 
| terror of King Tom was great, and Alecco disappeared. Before my departure, 
| he returned to tell me that the Greek for whom he hada letter of credit was 
utterly ruined by the revolution; but he had not absconded, like a Corfiote 
count who had been made treasurer of a charitable institution, with its chest full 
of dollars. Alecco proposed to continue the voyage as my servant. The story 
appeared very probable—for then I knew nothing of Cortiote counts or ae 
patriotism—and we proceeded together. Many of my readers have travelit 
in barbarous lands; some have served in the ranks of a revolutionary army 5 
both know, that in such circumstances there is little which distinguishes oe 
manner of living of the master from the servant. Alecco lived as I did, a fe 
was just as much my companion as he had been before his enreagen ng cae 
never appeared to have any very decided relish for one another's wit, 0U th 
never had a difference of opinion or a dispute—perhaps as we had no wats x 
we never agreed in any thing, and consequently were what people ca 
best friends possible.” 

We posh at Argos some time before Nauplia fell into the _—_ "i 
the Greeks. A young Englishman, named Abney, attended by his 4 yn hin 
had arrived a few days before me, and armed a body of filty men. I foun eo 
encaimped in one of the most dangerous positions of the blockading army , os 
had placed himself under the orders of Niketas, and occupied the road en 
Aghionoros and Chilimodhi. The Turks, from Corinth, constantly made 
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famine, repeatedly broke through the Greek lines, and escaped to Corinth. It 
wos suspected that these attempts were rendered successful by bribery— many 
Greeks were said to be willing to receive the money of their enemies and aban- 
don their posts—but suspicion never pointed out the agents of this treason. 
Niketas, Andreas, Londo, and several of the Greek chiefs, frequently urged 
Abney not to remain in the position he had occupied ; and when he persisted 
_ ” Saari it, they sent him a few chosen salen to strengthen his little 
and. 
I remained in the camp, but hardly as a soldier, rather as 
“* One who saw, 

Observed, nor shunned the busy scenes of life, 

But mingled not ; and ‘mid the din, the stir, 

Lived as a separate spirit.” 
Aleccoremained with me, but [ employed a soldier named Demetri as my per- 
sonal attendant , no gayer, braver, or more active man ever breathed. Deme- 
tri and I grew attached, and he was always by my side; even at night he rolled 
himself up in his capote and slept at my feet. Alecco and Demetri disliked 
one another, which was perfectly natural, but neither ever made a complaint to 
me of the other. 

It happened that I went to pay a visit to Abney one morning, as his physi- 
cian returned from Zante with a considerable sum of money. It was a beauti- 
ful day in a Grecian autumn; we walked, and talked, and rode, and shot, until 
fatigue compelled us to remain quiet ; and then we enjoyed our supper of bar. 
ley cakes and Moreote cheese, with a much gaiety as if we had feasted on every 
delicacy. Rarely is it the lot of any one to spend such a day, and fate uever 
permits a repetition. 1 hoped that it was possible, for I felt a strange interest 
in the gallant young man, of whom, however, I knew little more than the name. 
Before lying down to sleep in our capotes we fuok a few turns in the moonlight, 
and the autumnal air had a feeling of northern coolness, that made our minds 
naturally recur to England. After a long sileuce, Abney abruptly addressed 
me—* You propose going to Smyrna as soon as we get possession of Nauplia 
I have a favour to ask. 1! have a portrait of singular value with me, which | 
wish to send to England, for I fear it may get into danger by remaining with me ; 
allow me to give it to you, with the address of ny bankers in London, to whom 
you must send it in a packet, sealed and delivered to Messrs Lee and Sons of 
Smyrna.” I promised to execute the commission, and received the portrait. 
Abney promised to recount a very singular and interesting history, relating to 
the connection of the portrait with himself. The miniature was that of a most 
lovely girl, richly set im diamonds of great value; but the story could not have 
related to anything Abney could have personally known; for nearly a century 
must have elapsed since the portrait had been taken 
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have been about two hours af er midnight, when we were aroused by a sudden 
storm. The lightning and hail were terrific, and we were hardly on our feet 
before a cry was raised that the Turks were in the camp. A_ severe skirmish 
took place in the dark ; but it lasted only for a few minutes. The enemy re- 
treated, carrying otf their own dead, and taking our horses and baggage, with 
all Abney’s money, which had arrived from Zante. Assistance had arrived 
quickly ; Niketas himself among the first, and my faithful Demetri, who had 
come to see why | had not returned to my usual quarters, though they were 
several miles distant. When the fires were lighted, it appeared that 
both Abney and myself were severely wounded, and we were laid on a rude 
bed of carpets together. His wound prevented him from s, eaking,but he put his 





| tical business. 


hand to my breast to ascertain if the portrait was safe, pressed my hand, and | 


almost instantly expired. His grave is in a little chapel at Aghionoros. 

My own wuund compelled me to retire to the village of Aghios Georgios. I 
orooded much over the singular circumstance of Abney's death, and resolved, 
as soon as my health would permit me to travel, to carry the portrait over to 
Smyrna to full my commission, even should | return immeaiately afer to 
Greece. Demetri always affirmed that the assailants by whom I had been 
wounded were robbers, not Turks, and many circumstances led me to adopt the 
same opinion. The mystery kept my mind fixed on the events of that sad night 
Abney’s physician was soon alter attacked by fever, and escaped with some 
difficulty to Zante. 

During my illness,Alecco displayed great attention to my wants; he brought 
me the best foreign doctors who visited the camp, and kept me well-informed 
on the politics and intrigues of theday. He had gradually become a_ person 
of some political importanee ; but, though he was certamly no coward, he 
kept aloof from military action. I had not seen him for several days, when he 
came to me in a great hurry the morning afterthe Greeks entered Nauplia 
The Greek government, at his intercession, had destined me a_ house in Nau- 
plia, and he urged me to take possession immediately, or it would be impossi- 
ble to keep the soldiery from occupying it. My horses had been stolen when 
I was wounded, and I was very indiflerent about the token of national grati- 
tude offered to me. Alecco, however, had horses ready, and I set off. In the 
evening | found myself established in a very dilapidated and dirty, but not in- 
elegant Turkish house. The gates of the fortress were closed before Demetri 
could enter with my baggage; Alecco had disappeared to _pass the night 
with a conclave of politicians, and | was alone in my palace witha couple of 
muleteers. I paced the musifir oda, with its gilded but tarnished roof, and 
looked out of my windows on the port, with something of the feelings with which 
Andrea Doria must must have walked the streets of Genva before 

‘The ocean waves his wealth reflected ;” 
and I smiled as I mumbled, not without vanity, 
**Itis anation’s gift to her deliverer ’ 

It was late ere I went to sleep, but, as usual, before I closed my eyes, I as- 
cortained that Abney’s miniature wassafe Demetri awoke me in the morning 
entering with the baggage, and I perceived that the portrait had been stolen 
during the night; the two ribbands which bound it round my neck and across 
my breast had both been cut. 1! communicated my loss to Demetri; we sent 
to the police ; examined the muleteers ; | summoned Alecco, and he had every 
telali and jeweller examined. Large rewards were promised if the miniature 
should be found, and it became the subject of geueral conversation. The 
search was carried on with unrelaxed activity, and Demetri, seeing that it was 
the sole object of my thoughts, devoted al! his energies to the enquiry. His 
sagacity, cunning, and activity, astonished me; and he more than once under- 
took little excursions to find out some of the soldiers who had served with Ab 
ney. We discovered more than one robber, but not the one we sought 7 

Alecco, in the meantime, had grown a person of consequence, though he 
continued to wear a black German, rtudent-looking coat, covered with brown 
braid and an infinity of browner buttons. He sometimes invited me to his 
quarters to meet the most distinguished men of the revolution, and though I 
had conceived a great dislike to my old companion, I often accepted his invita- 
tion. I attrivuted my own dislike to the aristocratic insolonce, which feels a 
repugnance at dining with a man of education who has been a servant. 

It happened one day that while Demetri was absent at Hydra in pursuit ofa 
man whom Alecco pretended had heard something about the portait, Alecco 
invited me to sup at his house. I intended taking a bath before supper, and 
Alecco urged me to try a small and elegant bath in a splendid ‘Turkish house, 
in preference to the large one I had been in the habit of irequenting. W hen I 
visited the bath, | jonnd only one person, whom | rec ognized as a Polish Phil- 
hellene lately arrived at Nauplia. ‘The ceremonies of the ‘I urkish bath are ge- 
nerally known The bath-keeper found an opportunity of seizing me by the 
throat—the feeling of strangulation was instantaneous, but [ saw a woman enter 
with a dagger in her hand and a large towel. After an interval, I found my- 
self stretched on a cold marble floor, and felt the blood trickle from my side ; 
as I opened my eyes, they fell on the dagger | had seen in the woman’s hand 
on the floor, and ] heard two persons moving beside me. In an instant | sprang 
up—seized the dagger, and darted forward though an open door. I found my 
way to the street door, which was locked, but [ saw the key hanging beside a 
as | was reaching it down, the man and woman both arrived armed with op - 
ish sabres—weapons utterly useless in such untutore d hands, so that I easily de- 
fonded myself with my dagger until | had opened the door and gained the street. 

‘The trst person | met, as I rushed naked and bleeding into the public stree, 
was George Mauromichalis, who, after filling the office of president of Greece- 
was executed, at the age of twenty-six, for the assassination of Count Capodis. 
trias, his successor. I seized him by the arm, told him my name, (for I per- 
ceived that a naked man was noteasily recognized by his acqueintances) and 
begged him to secure the bath keeper, who had attempted to inurderme. He 
had always a kind and gallant heart. On this accasion he immediately shout- 
ed to the soldiers in sight to follow, and rushed into the bath. As I turned to 
follow him, I saw the face of Alecco in the gathering crowd ; the expression It 
wore struck me even at that moment as very singular. ; 

The bath was long searched in vain forthe cuiprits. J pointed out the spot 
where the attempt to strangle me was n ade, and traces of blood were vist- 
ble on the lately washed floor. When the search becaine tiresome, many of 
the spectators expressed doubts of my veracity , some thought I had wounded 
myself to raise a subscription to get away from Greece ; others seemed to fan- 
cy | might have killed the bath-keeper. | stood naked and almost namyy 
even my clothes could not be found and many seemed to doubt wether | - 
possessed ‘ns wor h finding whea J entered the dath George Mauromichalis 
took my part warmly, aid tie Maniotes silenced the crowd by asserting I was 
a great man, fur iwas the frieid of theiecchettain. A conce aled dvor was 
vt last discovered and broken open, but, ti ouzh a few drops of blood were 
visible on the floor, notraceof any human being could be found, until a Ma- 
noite soilder pointed out to his chief a stone in the floor which seemed to th 
been lately moved, The marble was soun raised—a large vault was seen he- 
low—and crouched in a corner we beheld the batli-keeper and his wife. The 
cavern contained a heap of putrid bodies covered wih quicklime, and the 
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scarce lifeless body of the Polish Philhellene I had seen on entering the bath. 
My clothes were found tied up ina bundle: and I own, that even amidst the 
horrors that then surrounded me, J felt some satisfaction in putting on the rich 
ly embroidered dress, which caused my instant recognition by many of the 
crowd, who exclaimod, * It is the Englishman ! Why did he come here with- 
ce Demetri or his tchiboukge?” The culprits were dragged away by the po- 

The wound I had received was so trifling, that it is strange it should have 
been inflicted, since to it [ owed my life. I returned home, but the party met 
at Alecco’s. He had been himself compelled to set off fur Athens on some 
public business. and left a message for his guests not to mind his departure. In 
the days of war, such events are too common to be remarked ; and, when 
George Mauromichalis mentioned this to me next day, I could not help saying, 
that I had seen Alecco’s face, with the expression of a hungry wolf, gazing on 
me as I rushed out of the bath, and that he had not thought fit to come in to 
help a friend in such a scrape. 

I shall not attempt to describe the loathsome discoveries which were revealed 
at the examination of the bath-keeper and his wife. Many singular robberies 
were discovered ; the bodies of many young Greeks and Philhellenes, who had 
arrived from Europe to assist in the war, flushed with enthusiasm, were ideuti- 
fied amidst the remains in the cavern. They were generally persons having 
valuable property about them, and who were murdered very shortly after their 
arrival. ‘The body of a young Englishman, who was supposed to have joined 
the camp before Corinth, was also recognized. While the police was following 
up this examination, and endeavouring to trace out the stolen property, in the 
expectation that it might aid me in recovering the lost miniature, Demetri re- 
turned from Hydra. He had secured the person Alecco had seut him to meet ; 
and, by his inimitable sagacity, had discovered that there was an understanding 
of some kind between Alecco and this man. He at last extracted the secret, 
that Alecco had planned the attack on Abney’s post, and that Alecco entered 
my house, and robbed me of the portrait. 

I now felt certain that there was an understanding between Alecco and the 
bath-keeper, and J burned with the desire to bring him te justice, as well as 
with the wish to recover the portrait. Accidental circumstances had evidently 
induced the villain to fancy that he was watched, both by Demetri and myself. 
George Mauromichalis was now summoned to my councils, for his power and 
political influence might prove necessary to aid me in my plans. After a care- 
ful and secret cross-examination of the bath-keeper in the presence of the chief 
of the police and a distinguished Greek statesman still living, he confessed that 
Alecco was his accomplice—that Alecco had planned the whole business—and 


| that, the day after my assassination, they were to have sailed to Smyrna toge- 
We soon retired to rest, and in afew minutes were sound asleep. It must | 


ther. Next day, George Mauromichalis was compelled to visit Argos on poli- 
A slight indisposition, and the pain of my wound, kept me in 
On that very day, the police, urged by some powerful personage, 
whose name is even now only an object of suspicion to me, hurried over the 
trial of the criminals. The bath-keeper was condemned to be hanged next 
morning, and the woman to be strangled in prison at the same hour. 1! heard 
nothing of all this until Demetri came in breathless from the coffee-house—to 
which he regularly repaired at daybreak—with the news. J hurried to the gate 
of the town, and reached the glacis between the putrid marsh and the magaifi- 
cent fortress of Palamedi, just in time to witness the bath-keeper hung up on 
a low gibbet, composed of a triangle formed by three short beams. | hastened 
to address the chief of the police ; he told me he had received his orders sud- 
denly, and that the woman had just been strangled in prison. Alecco, it was 
evident, had found powerful friends, and not a moment was to be lost, if I was 
ever to recover the portrait. ‘To think of bringing him to justice was clearly 
ridiculous ; he was a far more powerful personage than myself. 

I walked slowly along the road towards ‘T'yrinth, and sent Demetri back to 
Nauplia, to bring out our horses for a ride to Argos, where I spoke of passing 
the night with George Mauromichalis. When he arrived, [ struck to the right, 
and gained the road to Ligourio, beyond Aria. Embarking at Piadha, I reach- 
ed the Pireus before midnight. 1 requested the custom-officer to send olf in- 
stantly one of his men to inform Alecco that a messenger had arrived from 
Nauplia, who desired to see him at the earliest dawn, and to speak with him 
alone in the house of the custom-house officer. My plan removed all suspi- 
cion; Alecco seemed to expect a messenger, and the spot did not raise a doubt, 
so he sent word that he would meet me. | removed the custom-house officer, 
and every other person, except Demetri, asserting that our meeting imust be 
private. When Alecco entered the room, he found there was no retreat, for 
Demetri and I were both in the Albanian dress, with our hands resting on our 
yataghans. I[ told him, that | had obtained proof of his possessing the portrait 
—of his having been the accomplice of the bath-keeper—and of his possessing 
friends so unprincipled and powerful, that my only chance of obtaining justice 
was by taking the law into my own hands ; adding coolly, that there might be 
danger in sparing him, but with my position, and supported by the friends I 
had secured, there was not the slightest in stabbing him on the spot. He at- 
tempted to speak, but I drew my handgiar, which was the signal for Demetri to 
unsheathe his yataghan, and lay his powerful hand on Alecco’s shoulder. The 
villain was no coward; he looked caluily first at one, then at the other, as if 
calculating the chances of an attempt to escape ; he saw it was hopeless, and, 
without uttering a word, he took the portrait from his breast. [lis caution 
awakened mine; before receiving it, I returned my, handgiar, and cocked one 
of my pistols; then | examined the diamonds to See if he had purloined any. 
When | had secured the long-sought treasure, we called the custom house 
oflicer, and sat down to drink coffee and smoke together. I kept Alecco in my 
presence until Demetri had secured a boat, nor would | allow hum to take leave 
before our sails were spread with a fair wind for Hydra. : 

My intention was to have proceeded without loss of time, to Smyrna. Cir- 
cumstances detained me for many days at Hydra; and one nightas | returned to 
the monastery where | lived, from the house of Jacomaki ‘Tombazi, an attack 
was made on me by two soldiers. They suddenly left me, but my friend Dr. 
Dumont (now a distinguished medical officer in the service of King Otho) was 
that very evening assaulted by assassins, and received four wounds, but was 
spared when the villains saw his face. It was conjectured that | was the per- 
son sought after, and that a change in my dress had deceived the assassins 
Demetri was furious ; he declared that Alecco must have bribed the assassins ; 
and he left me, in spite of all my entreaties, to punish the attempt which had 
been made to murder his master. From Smyrna lt sent the portrait to Eng- 
land Years after, I became acquainted with its romantic history. 

In the spring of 1823 I returned to Greece. Demetri soon joined me. He 
owned that it had been his intention, when he left me, to slay Alecco the mo- 
ment he saw him. On his passage to Athens, he found himself in the boat 
with Dumont’s assassins. Every body was delighted with Demetri ; even these 
banditti were charmed by his careless wit. They became his tools, confessed 
that they had been employed by Alecco to murder an Englishman, and owned 
that they were not ignorant of Alecco’s communication with the Turks. De- 
metri then conceived the idea of a rich revenge; the de ight of having Alecco 
executed seemed greater than that of executing him. Demetri watched him, 
surprised his correspondence with Omer Vrioni, revealed his treason to Odys- 
seus, who condemned him to death in a very summary manner , and my former 
college companion, Alecco, was hung over the einpty tomb of Themistocles 
A satire, I suppose, both on the classic and romantic schools, for Odysseus de- 
tested equally Maurocordatos and Colettis. 


the house. 








ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

So many of those who but a few months ago constituted a prominent portion 
of the present of my own time are become so completely of the past, that | 
cannot look back without chronicling death after deatn, so as tu force the con- 
siderations we too often try to put far from us, as to the uncertainty of life. 
We are all, indeed, ready to admit the uncertainty of this precious treasure, yet 
we actas if it were, at least, as enduring as the sky above us or the earth upon 
which we tread. 

Wilkie, Chantry, and Allan Cunningham—painter, sculptor, and poet—men 
eminent amongst their fellows, not only for talent, but for high moral worth and 
integrity of purpose—are passed away. Ne 
by the teed baode of hhiondship, in death they should not be divided ‘The 
completion of Chantry’s works was entrusted to Allan Cunningham, who had 
finished a life of Sir David Wilkie only two days before he was struck, for the 
second time, with paralysis, which terminated fatally. This estimable man has 
left behind him an honourable name, and a noble example of what may be ac- 
complished by those who, combining talents with industry, are capable of the 
great effort of concentrating their energies upon a given point, and are thus 
certain to conquer ditficulties and achieve greatness, if God spare them health 
and life. ‘The career of Allan Cunningham is one of the most encouraging in- 


stances of literary success in modern times ; progressing steadily Onward, not 


jerked forward by unnatural excitement, nor drawn back by any decided failure. 
rue, it must be born in mind that his occupation in Chantry’s studio gave him 
a steady income (steadied from literary fluctuation,) and that this was a great 
step towards victory ; still his success, under al! circumstances, was worthy o! 
a stgong and original mind. 

Wi tce shane fifteen years since I first saw Allan Cunningham ; and I can 
recal the interview as clearly as though but an hour had intervened. It was 
before I had been much in literary society, or become personally acquainted 
with thoso whose works had entered into my heart. I remember how my cheek 
flushed when he took me by the hand, and how pleased and proud I was of the 
few words of praise he bestowed upon one of the first etlorts of my pen. He 
was at that timea tall, stout man, somewhat high shouldered, broau chested, 
and altogether strongly proj ortioned ; his head was well and erectly placed, 








| tures. 


| catch their words, that 1 heard the deep, munotonous voice of the author of 
It seemed as if, united as they were | 


| Jewsbury in India, and Miss Roberts in India too. 
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his mouth close yet full, his nose thick and firm ; his eyes, of intense darkness, 
for I never pan define their colour, were deeply set beneath shaggy yet 
moveable eyebrows, and were, I think, as powerful, and yet as soft and winning 
as any eyes] ever saw. His brow was very noble and expanded, indicative 
not only of imagination and observation, but, in its towering height, of that 
veneration and benevolence which formed so conspicuous a portion of his cha- 
racter. His accent was strongly Scotch,and he expressed himself when warm- 
ed into a subject with eloquence and feeling, but, generally speaking. his man- 
her was quiet and reserved ; not, however, timid and gauche, like that of Sir 
David Wilkie, but easy and self possessed, quiet from a habit of observing 
rather than a dislike to conversation. Admire him or not as you pleased, it was 
impossible not to respect the man who, so completely the architect of his owa 
fortune, was never ashamed of being so, and would state the fact as an encou- 
ragement to those who needed his example to steady their progress. Burns 
cultivated his poetic vein while performing the laborious duties of a husband- 
man, and Allan Cunningham, while chiselling granite in his native country, 
breathed forth his soul in poetry. A gentleman who for a long time conducted 
one of the most influential and ¢he most fashionable journals of the day told me 
that it was a letter from him to the young poet which brought him to London, 
some five and thirty years ago. Whether this was really so or not I cannot 
tell, but, whatever drought him to London, his own exertions kept him there, 
and his own steady, manly, and straightforward conduct, united to considerable 
and varied talent and most extraordinary industy, both in the acquirement and 
application of knowledge, rendered his society courted by the first people in 
the country. In after years, when it was my privilege to meet him frequently, 
it was pleasant to note the respect he commanded from all who were dis- 
tinguished in art and literature. Miss Landon used to say that “a few of Allan 
Cunningham's words strengthened her like a dose of Peruvian bark ;” and 
there certainly was something firm and substantial rather than brilliant in the 
generality of his observations, except when roused upon a literary or political 
question ; then, in the brief pause that preceded the utterance of his opinions, 
his mouth would open and his eyes dilate with those lightnings that were sure 
to flash in unison with a bright rush of strong and natural feeling. He never 
referred to his own works in conversation. {f any question were asked about 
them, or any compliment paid to them, he gave the required in‘ormation, or 
received the praise, without any display or affectation. Constant and familiar 
association with persons of high mind and extensive cultivation creates, if not 
a harsh spirit, certainly a spirit of criticism, where pretensions are made by the 
unworthy or the feeble te a high intellectual position. Allan Cunningham was 
considered a severe critic ; but, setting aside his knowledge of books,the friend 
of Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, and Wilson had a right to be fastidious. And 
iu addition to this, he entertained a most sovereign contempt-—a decided anti- 
pathy—to every species of affectation, and certainly lashed it, even in society, 
by a terrible word or look, which could never be forgotten. But in the same 
degree that he abhorred affectation was his love of Nature. ‘ Wherever,” 
he would say, “ wherever there is nature—wherever a person is not ashamed 
to show a heart—there is the germ of excellence. I love nature!” And sohe 
did. His dark eyes would glisten over a child or a flower; and aballad, one 
of the songs of his own dear land, move him, even to tears, that is, provided it 
was sung ‘according to nature,” the full rich meaning given to the words, 
and no extra flourish, no encumbering drapery of sound forced upon the melo- 
dy. One of the happiest and most interesting evenings of my life | passed at 
his house, about ten years ago, in the society of Captain (now Major) Burns 
(the poet's son,) and poor James Hogg, just at the time when the Londoners, 
glad of anything to get up an excitement, turned the head of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd by a public dinner, at the period when the seven or eight hundred otiele 
so expended would have been of incalculable value to a man who, with some 
of Burns’ talent, inherited all his heedlessness. On that particular evening no- 
thing could exceed poor Hogg’s hilarity ; in person he was burly, of a ruddy 
complexion, with the eye of a Silenus, and one of those loosely-furmed mouths 
that invicate a love of pleasure, be it purchased how it may. Captain Burns 
sang several of his father’s songs with a pathos and expression that added to 
their interest, and stimulated the Shepherd to sing his own. Nothing could 
be more opposite than the minstrelsy of these two men ; but both were natural 
according to their nature, and so Allan Cunningham enjoyed both. [ can re- 
cal James Hogg situng on the sofa; his countenance flushed with the excite- 
ment, and the ** toddy,’’ of which he was not sparing, more in his earnestness, 
his wildness, his irascibility (particularly when he alluded to ‘the poets,’’) 
certainly more like a half-wild Irishaian than a steady son of the thistle, shout- 
ing forth his songs in an untuneable voice, rendered almost harmonious by the 
spirit he threw into it, and giving us an idea of the circumstances connected 
with the birth of each song at its conclusion ; one in particular | remember, ‘* The 
women folk.” ‘Ah, ab!” he exclaimed, echoing our applause with his own 
hands, * that 1s my favourite humorous song, sure enow! when I am forced by 
the deddies to sing against my will, which happens mair frequently tnan | care 
to tell; snd notwithstanden that my friend Allan stands glowerin’ at me with 
his twa een, that might have been twins with those of Bobby Burns, they're so 
like his. ‘Tha: song, notwithstanden my wood-notes wild, will never be sung 
by any so well again.” ** An’ that’s true!” replied Cunningham, ‘that’s true ; 
because you have the nature in you; but you're wrong about the eyes; the 
only ones | ever saw flash fire like his father’s (alluding to Capt. Burns) 
were those of Michael Thomas Sadler.” 

This opinion | heard Allan Cunningham frequently repeat, and I suppose 
that both were right; for, certainly, there was a great similarity between the 
eyes, both as to colour and expression, of the then popular member for Leeds 
and Cunningham’s own. I had an opportunity of comparing them a few even- 
ings after at my own house, where the same party were assembled, with nu- 
merous literary additions not easily forgotten. There was Miss l.andon in a 
dress of scarlet cashmere, that rendered the purity of her complexion and the 
dark brilliancy of her hair and eyes a perfect atonement for the want of dis- 
tinctive features; there she was, full of ready smiles and kind appropriate 
words ; brilliant with an unwounding wit, and ready to withdraw herself to ex- 
hibit the perfections of others—the most geserous of her sex and calling. 
There was Miss Jewsbury, new to the vastness and extent of London literary 
society, her quick and generous appreciation of excellence leading her to ad- 
mire what deserved admiration, while, at the same time, her womanly vanity 
was wounded to see that she, the marvel of Manchester, was no wonder in 
London! There was Barry Cornwall, with his calm, philosopher-like repose 
of observation ; Mrs. Hofland, true, earnest, and faithful; Laman Blanchard, 
an animated epigram ; Wilkie, whose pale, sad brow gave little intimation of 
the vigour of ** ihe Chelsea Pensioners,” or the humour of * Blind Man's 
Buff ;”” Miss Edgeworth, a rare visitor in London, but an honoured one where- 
ever she goes. Amongst them, Hogg, not quite so noisy as before, and anxious 
to see L. is. L., who weil knew that he had written much and harshly about her. 
Their meeting was singular enough. Hogy edged towards where she sat, fid- 
getting as she always did upon her chair; he went up like a schoolboy that de- 
served a flogging, and half expected he should get it, instead of which the 
slight, girlish-looking poet extended her small white hand towards the huge red 
fist that seemed uncertain what to do. ‘The appeal, accompanied by her bright 
smile, was irresistible. ‘* God biess ye!’’ he exclaimed, involuntarily, ** God 
bless ye! I did na’ think ye’d been sae bonny. I ha’ written many a bitter 
thing aboot ye, but I'll du so nae mair. I did nae think ye'd been sae bonny.” 
In one corner poor Emma Roberts was talking orientally to Martin the painter ; 
and in another, in deep under-toned discussion, sat Wordsworth, Sadler, and 
Allen Cunningham. I never saw three more striking heads grouped together : 
Wordsworth’s so expanded and full, sprinkled with hair too thinly to add to its 
size or change the character of its proportions ; Sadler's, smaller ond feebler, 
but beautiful, covered with folds of premature white hair; Cunningham’s, as 
full but not as white as Wordsworth’s—fuller, indeed, for the organs of obser- 
vation were more developed—and the aspect of the head and face was darker, 
more concentrated than either; and then [ compared the eyes of Cunningham 
and Sadler, having great faith in eyes, which are, according to my beliel, the 
true indexes of a poetic temperament, and the most expressive of all the fea- 
After their discussion was ended, so quickly were my ears attuned to 


“The Excursion”’ reciting some lines that forced his friends, who gathered in 
his words with bended heads, to exchange glances of admiration, until at last 
Allan could not help exclaiming, ‘* Ah ! but that is nature !” 

‘Those were brilliant hours—brilliant and full of pleasant memories. I often 
please myself by fixing my mind upon them without suffering it to dwell upon 
the intermediate times, when so few remain of those who enjoyed with me that 
and other evenings as full of wit as mirth, and all that gives a zest and a relish 
to the realities of life. 

Where are they all now? Of the five literary ladies who were present on 
that evening only two survive (Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. S. C. Hall). The 
other three died prematurely in foreign lands—Miss Landon in Africa, Miss 
Miss Jewsvury’s fate was, 
it is said, not much happier than poor Miss Landon’s. Be that as it may. there 
was no one to tell the tale to those who loved them in their native England 
‘They died and made no sign.” Miss Landon’s existence was replete with 
performance. Miss Jewsbury’s was certain to bring forth a late, but abundant, 
iruitage. Her miud was a treasure-house of things as rich as rare. But now 
all is over for time in this world. The heather blooms upon the grave of the 
Ettrick Shepherd ; Michael Thomas Sadler died at Beifast; Wallace, the 
amtable and kind barrister, whom all men loved, and, though he could hardly 
be called * literary,” was so much with lierary persons as to be so called, he 
is dead, and would, perhaps, have slept beneath a nameless grave, but for the 
generosity, as deep as it is true, of his friend Macready, who erected a monu- 
went to him at his own expense. John Banim also was there ; poor Banim! 
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his accent was as savoury of the Irish as Hogg’s of the Scotch ; and when he 
lighted up he could be as racy as the best of them, and as origmal. He is 
gathered to his fathers in his own land. Wilkie found a grave amid the bil- 
lows of the ocean—Michael Thomas Sadler died a linen-manvfacturer at Bel- 
fast ; others have passed away, crowding the graves with their honoured re- 
mains. But a few days ago Allan himself was amongst us ; at his post during 
the day to fulfil Chantry’s wishes, and at night poring over his last great 
work. No man was ever more just or more unflinching than the poet Cunning- 
bam. He wasa brave and sincere Conservative, firm to Church and State. 
Sir Robe:t Peel proved his respect for the man by providing for one of his 
sons. But, though Allan Cunningham was proud and grateful for such a dis- 
tinction, he craved no favours—ne workep—and must have died with the 
comfort that his family were what the world calls ‘ settled” by the fruits of 
his honourable industry. I have often heard it said that he had good friends ; 
and so he had, because he commanded respect ; nor would Allan have_ admit- 
ted any person to his house whom he did not think entitled to this distinction. 
It is difficult to portray any human being more perfect in all the relations of 
private life than Allan Cunningham; as a husband, a father, a friend, he was 
perfection. And, great as his loss to the republic of letters, it is as nought 
when compared to what his family and friends must suffer. Some of his fugi- 
tive poems are unrivalled for purity of composition ; they are delicate and ex- 
quisite in their delineations, and at the same time healthy and vigorous. His 
“ Lives,” I think, will increase in value. I should like to see a collected edi- 
tion of his works; but whether such a publication would succeed during the 
present depression is uncertain. 

Another link of the chain is broken, another of our great ones passed into 
eternity, the eternity we all hope for. I shall long miss his cheerful voice, and 
the pressure of his friendly hand, fur he was indeed, for truth, talent, and up- 
rightness, one amongst a thousand. He Lovep NaTuRE! 





ON BUSH-FIGHTING. 
BY SIR J. &, ALEXANDER, K.L.S., 147TH RECT. 

In the British Army, light-infantry drill has been of late years ordered to be 
practised by all regiments of the line. ‘This is a wise regulation; formerly, 
corps of heavy infantry were expected to move only at a steady regulated pace 
—to perform * the eighteen manwuvres’’—to act like a piece of mere mechan- 
ism ; so that when portions of this great machine were, by any ccident, de- 
tached under fire, they became helpless and worse than useless. Now, by 
occasionally breaking up the ‘ shoulder-to-shoulder”’ order of battle, and teach- 
ing the men to advance and retire extended—.o act more independently than 
formerly—it is evident that greater confidence and greater individual intelli- 
gence are acquired. 

Among those masters of fight, the Romans, besides their heavily equipped 
hastatt, principes, triaru, the young and impetuous spearmen in the first line, 
the vigorous and middle-aged in the second line, and the tried veterans of the 
third, an important arm attached to the legion was the velites, or light-armed 
soldiers, remarkable for their swiftness and agility ; they fought where required, 
and usually before the slingers, archers, and javelin-men were amongst the 
velites. For defence the vedites carried the parma, or round buckler, and on 
their head a leathern galea, or casque; this last might be adopted with ad- 
vantage by modern infantry. 

It is evident that the equipment of all troops expected to act as light infan- 
try should give perfect freedom of action, and should also protect the wearer 
as much as possible from the effects of intense heat, severe cold, and from the 
stroke of the sabre. ‘To defend infantry from the effects of ‘the ounce of 
lead,” without cumbrous armour, is impossible. in hot climates, we have ex- 
perienced the good elfects of a light-coloured moveable cover to a chako or 
forage-cap. In hunting, both in wet and cold weather, the comfort and ad- 
vantage of atunic, or coat cut as a shooting-jacket, with short skirts to protect 
the abdomen, is known to every sportsman; and surely a leathern skull cap, 
and some chain-mail for epaulettes, would defend the head and shoulders better | 
(and the mail would be inuch more comfortable in sleeping in the bivouac) than 
the large-crowned chako, the battalion shoulder-knot, the well-spread wing of 
the flankers, or the stitf and projecting scale of the officer. 
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In advancing through a wood in extended order, great attention must be paid 
to preserving the line as correctly as possible: if skirmishers advance too far, | 


or carelessly fall back too much, the consequences may be fatal to themselves | 


or to their comrades ; also distances between the files should be kept as cor- | 
rectly as possible. 

When an Indian, pursued, throws himself into a ravine, he does not cross it 
at once, but covering himself with the bank, he fires at his exposed pursuers, 
and then, concealed by the smoke, moves to the right, left, or rear, as he deems 
best. When an Indian is driven to the shelter of a bush, and his pursuers are 
on him, he keeps quiet, and closes his eyes, that their brightness may not dis- 
cover him. An Indian attached to each company is of use to teach the men 
his tricks of fighting. 

For British troops to rival the walking and running feats of Indians, (who, 
lightly equipped, can march in a day five times the distance the white man ac- 
complishes, and Kafirs, as we know, can accomplish seventy miles in one day,) 
it would be well if much more attention were paid than there is at present to 
gymnastic exercises. A wooden wall could easily be set up, with a couple of 
wings to it, for the expense of 3/. or 4/. in every barrack-square, for the sol- 
dier’s favourite game of fives; a skittle-alley can be laid down for a few shil- 
lings ; quoits require very small space; the exhilarating games o: football and | 
cricket requires at least one hundred yards square. This can be managed at 
most garrisons. But what is particularly required, during summer heats and 
winter frosts, are empty barrack-rooms, or else halls, contrived expressly for 
the purpose, with bathing-rooms attached, where the men could leap, wrestle, 
spar, play single-stick, and otherwise harden and supple their frames, and ** take 
the devil out of them,” with exercise. 

Whatever gives the met a real or fancied superiority over an enemy is use- 
ful: thusa simple bayonet exercise, teaching the men to parry carte and tierce, 
and to thrust with the musket and bayonet, and recover themselves easily from 
ashortlounge. Such exercises would also produce other valuable results. The 
peculiar superiority possessed by each individual would be ascertained, and well 
known in his company, and when choice men were wanted for a forlorn hope, 
or for any other special service, the fittest men could at once be selected. Swim- 
mers, for example, where swimmers only could be of service. Men thus 
grouped together would have the highest confidence in each other ; under the 
influence of which confidence they would be elevated and stimulated to make 
greater efforts than under other circumstances it would be possible for them to 
make. 

We heard an eminent phrenologist say that an incorrigibly wild boy was pla- 
ced under his care, after having been expelled from two or three schools. ‘The 
philosopher remarked that the boy was muscular and fond of action; he set 
him to saw up firewood in the yard for an hour every morning, which fatigued 
him well, and he was quiet and manageable for the rest of the day. He also 
asked the boy to assist in his own reform, and he did so. Some of the finest 
men in the Army are wild, and continually in trouble, because they are not en- 
couraged to expend their muscular energy in athletic sports, in games which 
would prepare them for the business of a campaign, for moving with rapidity 
and facility over broken ground, and through cover. Such men, well trained, 
would be choice subjects for storming a breach, or for continuing their efforts 
after the majority of both armies were tired out, and when theve is usually a 
fine field to reap advantages in. 

The occasional and excessive pedestrian undertakings of some officers (as 
walking forty-six miles in twenty-four hours, equipped as a private soldier, with 
firelock, knapsack, &c., running a mile in five minutes, picking up a hundred 
stones a yard apart in forty-five minutes, &c.,) are sometimes attended with 
injurious effects, even though a wager may be gained by those who try them 
Moderate, active, and daily execise is what does good to the frame, not a sud- 
den and violent strain on the system. We speak from long experience in 
training. 

A few years ago Colonel Maceroni put forth a singular work on the advanta 
ges of the pike, combined with the firelock, for the arming of irregular troops. 


| 
| 
| 





In European armies, when utility supersedes appearance, the soldier will be 
relieved of much useless leather ; one shouider-velt to support the pouch will 
suffice, or a pair of suspenders, worn under the jacket, to support the ammuni- 
tion equally disposed round the waist, will be preferred ; the sword-bayonet | 
(with a cross bar to defend the head and hand from the sabre stroke) will hang 
in a frog from a waist-belt 





the last tokeep, as in the Marines, the pouch snug. 
Among every three hundred men, fifty will bear hatchets on service, and will 
know how tu use them. Ifthe pouch is continued, it will be flat to the haunch, | 
will contain in the lower tier twenty-four cartridges, in the upper, ina movea- 
ble tin of three partitions, a like number. On going into the field, the trous- 
ers will be strapped down the inside seams and round the ankles with black 
leather The ankle-bouts, or ‘high-low’ shoes, will be primed with tallow 
and rosin melted together. All useless baggage (the bane of Indian armies) 
will be dispensed with. A regimental officer's ** kit’’ will be contained in a 
couple of knapsacks, which can be conveniently strapped on a pony’s back, 
with the bedding in a tarpaulin bag on the top;* also, a gridiron, a kettle, and 
iron pot, to prepare the provent’’ Wiaat more savoury and nourishing than 
the kabob of the East, the carbonatjie of South Africa, or small squares of meat 
spitted on aforked branch, and well * frizzied’’ over the hot embers of a wood 
fire *“‘inthe bush!’’ This, with the addition of atin of tea or colfee, and 
some biscuit from the havresack, is a feast for a General. 

Preparatory to taking the field, it is highly desirable, in many of our colo- | 
nies, that the troops should be drilled in the woods, both by companies and | 
ingreaer numbers. Without ‘the loose play"’ of single stick, all the cuts 
and guards luliowing lin succession by word of coimmand would be useless in 
mortal! strife: so it is with skirmishing drill ina barrack square, or even in an 
open field of exercise—bush-tighting will never be thus taught ; and, in the 
words of an old and esteemed officer, a forest ranger of distinction tn the last 








| good sielter in the bivouac. 


| tried courage, should creep on the Caffers seated round their fires, and should 


Elis proposed pike was twelve feet long, with a joint in the middie, so as tobe 
conveniently slung behind the back till required to rest cavalry, when it was 
unslung ; aslide, like thatof an umbrella, fixed the joint, and gave the parti- 
san the advantage of the full length of the pike, his coverer at the same time 
making use of his fire-arms. As for troops armed in haste bayonets cannot al- 
ways be found, the pike becomes an excellent substitute, and is a weapon easl- 
ly made. ‘The common boarding-pike is, we think, too heavy forthe equip- 
ment of a woodsman; but a lighter pike, say seven feet long, would be of mnate- 
ria! service. By slinging his rifle he could walk well assisted by his pike, leap 
over brooks or fallen trees by means of it, or ascend heights, oppose cavalry 
with it, or make use of it as a rest for the rifle, by means of the strap wherewith 
he slings it by the middle; and three or four pikes, as we saw practised on ser- 
vice by the Cossacks, with a cloak or blanket disposed round them, afford a 


Some officers of experience think that the great advantage of night-attacks 
is overlooked ; the utility of them was proved by Sir Jon Harvey and others 
in the last American war. We remember, during a protracted struggle in the 
bush of Cafferland, it was proposed that chosen bands, composed of men of 


pour on them, unprepared, a destructive volley, and then immediately re ire 
‘The enemy, thus harassed, it was supposed would soon have sued for peace. 
But this mode of bringing matters to a desired conclusion was thought un-Png 
lish and cowardly, and it was never adopted. Though we remember that plun- 
dering parties, returning from a foray in the Cape Colony, were waylaid at the 
ford of the gloomy Fish River, and the beautifully-\wouded and clear-running 
Keistkamma, and dispersed with slaugliter, by unexpected volleys from Cafler- 
Jand. 

There is no doubt that a sudden rush of even a few pikemen, broad-swords- 


g al 








American war, Colonel James Fitzgibbon, late 49in, and now Clerk of the Le- 


gislative Counc: lot Canada, * Without much practice in the bush,tae men can- | 


not have such conidence in themselves or in one another, and must, throug 
ignorance, greatly expose themselves to the enemy's fire.” 

Belore taking one’s company into the bush, it Is requisite that the men can 
well riddle a target at 100, 150, and 200 yards’ distance—both a lixed tar- 
get, man’s size, end a moveable one, passed along a rope, between two 
A shilling tor every bull's eye makes a man take pains ; and it is worth the vut- 
fay of a littie money to attain correct firing. Capt. Norton's (late 34th) re- 
commendation to shake the powder out of the cartridge into the barrel, and 
then, reversing the bail, ram down the mass of paperon the top of the ball, is 
a good one. Every one, too, that tries it will find that more accurate tiring Is 
made by loading from a powder-horn, or blank cartridge, with that quantity of 
powder which will not occasion an unpleasant recoil, and with a ball (aifording 
little windage) tied in a greased calico patch. A powder-horn to contain 100 
charges, and iV0 bullets in their patches, disposed in a long and narrow waist- 
pouch, with 120 caps, will not encumber the soldier, and, if well managed, will 
serve for a good day's fighting 

A carejui officer will carry about him a few spare caps, ball-cartridges, nip- 
ple-key, pricker, &c., in case of any of these requisites being required by any of 
the men un a sucden emergercy. 

In Canada, in 1814, it was tound necessary to intermingle the newly-arrived 
regulars with tne Gieug arry Lig at lufantry, a provincial corps, to show them 
how to cover themselves, and to teach thein, 
experience 


posts 


in short, wood-c 
the pursuit of the larger and 
ous kinds of game, asthe hoa, rhinocerus, wild boar, &c., assist 
the practice ot | When these animals are encountered on foot— 
—when the stealthy pace is requisite, the quick eye, the taking advantage of 
the cover of tree, bush, rock, or inc quality of the ground—cautlously using a 
rest at the proper moment for firing with effect; and, im short, bringing into 
play the superior cunning of the man over the superior strength of ti 
altogether help to prepare oue for s 
ground, the enemies of our country 

Some old officers think that the rifle is not equal to the musket and bayonet, 
in or out of the woods—that one tire with a common piece, and a charge under 
eover of the smoke, will clear every enemy from the front It is true that the 
old rifles, which the Rifle Corps formerly had, scemed difficult to load after a 
few rounds, the hammering to get down the ball 
the new two-grooved rifle, used by the Rifle Br gade, this difficulty 1s material- 
ly obviated. itis advisable to Impress sOlaiers armed with smooth barrels 
with the belief that there is no superiority in the ritie, if they keep moving, as 
they ought tu do, in the bush: a sinvoth barrel, such 
musket, provided with the second sight at the brea 
always with the front rank kneeling, leaves litt! 
efficient weapon. 

Nhe tirst rule for bush-fighting is (after careful 
should fire fu the sight of the tree; thus the smal! 
exposed. Next, when the advances, he sii 
but should move at an angle toward some tree or other cover, to the right or 
left of what he has just quitted. The reason of this is obvious: if an advance 
is made straigatiorward toward the enemy, the latter has no occasion to alter 
bis aim, whereas obliquing toward hin obliges him to take a * flying,” or a dil- 
ficult shot. in retreating, the same mode must be practised,—look behind for 
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* We have foun: a tarpaulin bag, to sleep 'n, an excellen’ substitute for a tent ii wet 
mea her. 


n 
| harmless. 


materially in | 


Lt portion of the person 1s | © 


men, or even bayoneteers, thr yugh an enemy’s bivouac at night, thrustu 
all they met, would produce the greatest 


confusion, and little injury would re- 
sult to the assailants; fire in the dark being so very uncertain, and nearly 


A British camp sustained heavy loss on the shores of the Persian Gulf, in 
1819, by a sudden onslaught after dusk of Arabs, armed with long straight 
swords and small bucklers. Cautiously creeping on the enemy, taking advan- 
tage of cover, and rushing on him, and striking with lead or steel, when he Is 

caught at advantage, are the principles of bush-fighting. Three bundre: men 
| retreating in the bush before three thousand might do so effectually thus :—A 
| considerable portion of the three hundred being provided with good hatchets 
(not bill-houks), throw a breastwork of trees across the entrance to a wood 
through which they are about to retire, the enemy receive a check there, the 
hatchet-men clear a narrow way through the trees, the musketeers retire, fol- 
| lowed by the hatchet-men, who ever and anon cut down a tree, and allow it to 
| fall across the path, thus blocking up the way behind them. 
| ‘The Burmans, by the dexterous use of cutting tools, as we observed in the 
| late war in Ava, were in the habit of inclosing themselves nightly (in the bush 
and near their enemy) in good stockades; no nocturnal rush could be made 
through their encampments ; this was also the Roman practice. 

With regard to Mounted Riflemen, we think they are a most valuable arm on 

service, ¢ spt cially in Canada or North America; they ought, of course, t 
| none of the showy trappings of the dragoons, but a serviceable and d 
| form,—say a double-breasted frock. 
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» have 
irk uni- 
it does not much matter whether they are 
| armed with a fusil or a rifle, provided the fire-arm they carry can throw a ball 


well, and at a long range: they ought undoubtcdly to have a sword-bayonet, in 


the next shelter, fire, and, concealed by the smoke, oblique to the selected co- | may be filled up with faseines, &c. All this, as a branch of the attack of mili- 
ver. Where a wood is free of coppice or undergrowth, says our friend Colonel | tary posts, intrenchments, &c., has been so ably handled by Capt. Jebb, R.E., 
Fitzgibbon, an enemy is best discovered by looking for him near the ground ; | in his very excellent and practical treatise on this subject, that it ought, with 

but where there is brush-wood he is to be seen higher up. 


his defence of outposts, to form a part of every officer’s “kit.” In fact, no 
officer on service ought ever to be without these two portable tomes in addition 
to his Bible! 

A good bush-ranger should have constantly in view the taking advantage of 
natural intrenchments, as steep banks, ravines, fences, &c., by the assistance 
of which, a small force may be able to contend with one superior in numbers. 
Artificial intrenchments in wooded countries are easiest made by felling trees ; 
a breastwork or bank of ear h, or of stones, must be employed when there are 
no trees. It is wonderful how little covers a man from fire: a rifleman will lie 
down behind a stone a foot high, on an exposed slope, and render good service, 
with safe:y to himself. We were not a little surprised at seeing what was ef- 
fected by alow and rough stone wall, with three stones laid here and there at 
top to fire through, dignified with the name of “the Lines” at Oporto, and 
which kept the Miguelites in check for a whole year. 

Voltigeurs will, of course, when they can, always take advantage of build 
ings, particularly if they occupy a commanding position, and can be made de- 
fensible by the assistance of abbatis, &c., and have a supply of water The 
lower story will be barricaded with what materials may be at hand, and loop- 
heles be contrived in the windows of the upper. Cover for the enemy, if time 
will permit, ought to be cleared away in front, and above all things a flanking 
fire ought to be obtained ; a porch affords a good one along the front of a build- 
ing. ‘The church in a village will be of course the citadel, the streets leading 
to it being blocked up by waggons, trees, fences, &c. All this is merely sug- 
gestive to the intelligent officer when first going on service. 

On occupying a temporary post, a careful officer will immediately reconnoi- 
tre all round it, and at some distance from it, and he will not trust to other 
eyes than his own to gain a knowledge of the localities. He will next look 
particularly to the lodging and messing of his men, and the posting of his sen 
tries, before he thinks of taking any repose for himself; he will be the last 
asleep at night of the party, and the first stirring in the morning ; he will avail 
himself of every circumstance, however trifling it may appear, to manifest his 
care of his men, as for example keeping them back from every unnecessary 
exposure of their persons in action, by every means procuring for them provi- 
sious and occasional refresliments for them from the country people. When in 
position, where an officer is confident there is no danger during the night, and 
if his men have all worked hard during the day, desiring them all to go to rest, 
keeping no guard, &c. The more an officer comports himself in this way to- 
wards his men, the more his desire to do so will increase. Their gratitude in 
return will abundantly reward him, aud mutual good-will be kept up. This 
good-will is one of the best and highest sources of military ardour and devo- 
tion in the public service. 

In the bush, a cheerful demeanour, without the least familiarity, is best ; be- 
ing on the move, has naturally an exhilarating effect, and if an officer is seen 
contentedly to partake of the very same fare as his men, thev will cheerfully go 
through much rough work. A rover of the woods and wilds will have much 
to occupy him besides looking after his men, and looking out tor the enemy. In 
bush-ranging, his camping-ground may at one time be among rocks overhang- 
ing a clear stream, alive with fish ; at another among majestic trees on the edge 
of a prairie richly decked with wild flowers; a third bivouac may be on a hill- 
side, comma:ding a prospect over boundless forests and lakes, frequented ouly 
by wild fowl. 

Lastly, we heartily concur in the advice of an old woodsman :—‘‘ On service 
carry a Bible and Prayer Book, and read the service and psalms of the day ; 
also thanksgivings afier affairs; thus the men will be more orderly, more 
brave, and in every respect better soldiers. The influence of the Commander 


will be materially increased over men thus managed, and thus better prepared 
to die.” 


Canada, August, 1842. 





MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

The object of the Lays of Ancient Rome is to exhibit what the writer con- 
ceives to be imitations of those ancient bailads on wh ch it is now conjectured 
the earlier history of Rome was founded. The subjects that Mr. Macaulay, in 
the character of **an antique Roman,” has selected for his purpose, are four,— 
the Defence of the Bridge by Horatius and two comrades against the Etrus- 
can ariny of Porsena, advancing to reinstate the Tarquins ; the Battle of the 
Lake Regillus, where Castor and Pollux appeared in the field to determine the 
trembling balance in the Roman favor; Virginia, a fragment embracing what 
Mr. Macaulay considers the most striking points of the well-known story ; and 
the Prophecy of Capys, whose main tojic is the Defeat of King Pyrrhus by 
Deniatus, but which, taking the form of a fabled prophecy to Romulus, briefly 
preludes through the striking points of Roman story before reaching the princi- 
pal theme. To each lay is allixeda prose notice, in which, by an artifice not very 
weil veiled, Mr. Macaulay, under the guise of expounding the historical charac- 
ter of his subject and his own purpose in its treatment, coutrives to play the 
part of his own commentator, somewhat after the fashion of the ancient fail- 
ing 

‘Repeat unask’d, lament the wit’s too fine 
For vulgar eyes, and point out every line.”’* 
A general preface discusses the subject of the earlier Roman history ; presente 
the authors views of the lost ballads, as well as of ballads in general; and. in 
the spint of the ** loca jam recitata,”’ unfolds his leading ideas of what lays of 
ancient Rome ougit to be, and how the poet's art, in the present volume, has 
fultilied the critic’s theory. 

If we follow the critical canon for every work, and regard the writer's end, 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome cannot be complimented as successful. It is 
not that they are inditlerent or bad imitations, they are not imitations at all: they 
uo more resemble anything ancient, than a modern“ fine young man’ would re- 
semble tne Farnese Hercules by putting off his clothes and carrying a (reduced) 
fac-siunile-club ; or than a shirtless portrait bust of the present day can compare 
with the vigorous outlines and massy forms of the men of the heroic age em- 
| bodied by the antique sculptors. It may be asked, how can we tell: seeing 
| that all these indigenous Roman ballads have perished, and that if any of them 
had been preserved, they could not, from the change of language, have been 
read! l'o this we answer, that we infer the unknown from the known. Of 
the fragments of old Roman composition which have been preserved (though of 
a later ege than any of Mr. Macaulay’s Lays), massiness is a general charac- 
teristic. The language may be rugged, the thought not profound, aud cer- 
tainly not refined ; but there 1s a character of sturdy strength in the conjoint 
idea and diction that works of greater literary value do not possess. ‘The same 
species of character prevails among other peoples Some deeds of the Norman 
Conqueror are models of robust brevity and rugged power ; some ancient acts 
of Parliament, proclamations, and eveu warrants, possess similar qualities in 
more or less degree ; and (apart from the intellectual character of the men— 
limited in its range, but keen and vigorous within that range) the reason seems 
to be, that their subjects were real and they were in earnest about them. The 
historian may demur to the truth of their facts, the philosophers to the justness 
of their views, the reasoner to the soundness of their logic, or the critic to the 
ruggedness of their language, and the involved structure of their sentences ; 
but these things diminish not their sturdy strength—perhaps, like the gnarls of 
an oak root they contribute to it. 

We are not asserting that mere antiquity gives this quality ex necessilate. 
A person who wrote without hav.ng anything to say would be as empty then as 
now, without the common stuck graces of rhetorical art which a lanzuage in 


Its zenith possesses And it is probable that this feebleness would be found 





lo enable 
as dragoons in a charge, a good straight sabre might be strapped to 
the saddle, this they leave on the saddle when they dismount to skirmish on 
foot. A few carrying rockets might shake a square of infantry, and a headlung 
charge as dragoons might complete its discoimbiture. 

We need not enlarge on the great advantage of carrying a body of good 
riflemen or musketeers mounted, and fresh to the cover they were required to 
beat, causing two-thirds of them to scour the bush, leaving one-third outside 
| in charge of the horses, ata safe distance from danger. We did not very 
| much aumire the very heavy double-varrelled carbine (smooth barrels) of the 
| Cape Mounted Riflemen, and unaccompanied with either bayonet or sword. It 
| is true these Hottentot Tirailieurs make good practice with their weapon, and 

volleys of double barrels may be very destructive in a square against cav ilry, 
; 


case of being charged by horsemen when they are dismounted. 
them to act 


i 
also might prevent a skirmisher being rushed upon alter discharging his 
first barrel; but this double-barre lied carbine seemed too short for a long range, 


ind 


tna 


felt uncomfortable to the hand; besides, more careful firing is generally ob- 
tained from either soldiers or sportsmen with one barrel thau withtwo. The 
success of the Americans at the Moravian village, was chiefly owing to a dash 
| made by a superior force of their Mounted Riflemen. 
It has been proposed to make a charge on foot through the enemy’s volti- 
suddenly close the skirmishers to the centre,Advance at the 


ie, dash through the opposite line of skirmishers, whee 


reurs in this way 
herp ; 
he right and left, and sweep down and put to the rout th 


ob 


ons to 
enemy's line. It ts 
ted to this mode of attack, thatif it is suspected the enemy will pour ina 


by subdivi 


very destructive fire on the advanc ing company or columa, and perhaps fatally 
Sake it 


An important branch of bush-fighting, is the manner of dealing with obsta- 


cles ; a8 abbatis of large 


ge branches of trees, which may be crept under, or 


hauled to one side or burnt down,—as pallisades, which may be cut down or 
surmounted with ladders or shattered with a bag of powder,—as a ditch, which 





more among ballads than business compositions, as soon 4s ballad writing be- 
came a trade and not an tnspiration. But compositions intrins! cally faulty are 
not the things to be copied by an imitator of a later age, any more than the 
prolix narrative to be found in some olf the better bal!ads. 


ne ih 
We may be told that all this is conjecture, and at best negation. But the 


Lays of Ancient Rome not only have not an antique air, they have a very o% 
dern one,—bearing, at first sight, some apparent resemblance to the later bal- 


lads of the middle ages, and a still closer likeness to Scott's imitations p-wen 
ballads. ‘The spirit, however, which pervades them—that spirit which one ol 
guishes the living body from the lifeless carcass, and in despite of form ms = 
tion stamps upon everything its peculiar character—is of a stil nied 
kind. ‘Ihe piece to which they bear a resemblance so close as to be 1 ” “ie 
is some spirited verses (also written, we believe, by Mr Macaulay), “rs or 
to be an address by Henry of Navarre to his army, before a battle ; but : ve 
generic character Is that of very superior Annual! verses. Phis 7 oo i 

a deprecatory spirit, but as marking the essential character of the > ph . ‘ 
| historical reading, a critical acquaintance with ancient modes, ah g" ; ae tee 
not an elevated :aind, fluency of poetical diction, and all the arts - “~ ‘ estied 
which (severely speaking) a claptrap effect is pro luced, Mr. Macauley ya P ; 
yle interval from the youthful collegians and blue 3 =— 
contribute tlustrative verses to plates which ** learned Poussin drew, OF = 
dashed.” But the essential character Is tne 
of the antique heroic sp rit—very little, if 
but a modern mind treating 


om r wpimated, 
of an ancient theme in a modern way—always we ll-sounct ig, ofien 
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modern painter, 0% learned, has ** 
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sane There ts not a particie 


* “Cum loca jam recitata revolvimus irrevecati: 
Cum lamentamur non apparere aves 
| ducta poemata file.’ 


Nostros, et tent ‘ vein 
. . ne age 
But we think Pope has the advantege over Horace His cou og a very s rikiag 
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and in Mr. Macaulay’s case both attractive and telling, but no more like what 
they aim at being than a modern regiment is like an ancient legion, although 
the popular preference might award the palm to the more obvious finery of 
the lace and scarlet. 

Of the four Lays, “‘ The Prophecy of Capys” goes over the largest field, and 
seems to exhibit the most terseness—not from any real condensation in the wri- 
ter, but because the broad features of the subject are alone touched upon. 
“The Battle of the Lake Regillus” is an effective and striking piece, with a 
variety of battle-scenes, imitated, as Mr. Macaulay reminds the reader, from 
the Iliad ; but it is rather diffuse and wordy. In “ Virginia,” the fragments 
are selected with a view to what the author considers the best treatment ; and 
after an introduction, they consist of the seizure of Virginia with a speech by 
Icilius, her death, and the subsequent tumult in the forum, together with the 
return home of Appius Claudius ; omitting the pleadings and judgment, as 
well as the scenes in the camp—the story, however, is completely indicated. 
“‘ Horatius,” the first lay, seems tous the best. It is indeed equally verbose 
with the others, and is as devoid as the rest of an antique air or a classical spi- 
rit ; but it has more variety and relief. 

A critic is always placed at some disadvantage in reviewing a contemporary 
work ; for his own mind must be influenced by the same temporary circum- 
atances that have formed the genius of the writer, so that he looks favourably 
on those fashions of thought and speech that may possibly militate against the 
attraction of the work with another generation. An hebdomadal reviewer has 
a further disadvantage : he must give his first judgment, whatever it may be 
without the opportunity of bringing the work reviewed to the test of a second 
perusal, which is the next best touchstone to time. Tried by this criterion, so 
faras our means enable it to be applied, the Lays of Ancient Rome will be 
found wanting. The greatest effect, as with all flashy things, is the first ef- 
fect ; and, so far as we have been ableto try, it seems to pall with each pe- 
rusal. 

The prose as well as the poetry is not devoid of mark and merit ; and 
may be read with as much pleasure, or by some people with more. We in- 
tended to have touched upon several of its points ; but our space is exhausted, 
and we must be content with remarking, that whilst many of its general posi- 
tions are true, the reasons assigned for the conclusions do not always bear them 
out,—as if the,writer got at truth by haphazard, not by art. 





THE PARIS SOLITARY. 

We lately gave from the lively pen of Jules Janin, a sketch of Chodrin 
Duclos. The following less attractive, but more authentic, account of this 
singular person, from the Encylopediana has met our eye : 

“Paris has just lost one of its wonders, the Palais Royal one of its orna- 
ments, little children their bug-a boo, and provincials an object of great curiosi- 
ty. Chodruc-Duclos is no more. Had he, or had he not, a fortune of 50,000 fr. 
a-year? Ihave heard that he had it, and that he kept it concealed in an old 
stock. I never believed it ; but he who told me so, would have been very 
sorry to hear it was not true, because it would have made Chodruc-Ducl-s a 
much less original character. I respect this opinion : but, in the meantime, 
Chodruc- Duclos, whose origin I know not, was born in Bordeaux, and attract- 
ed attention there as a fashionable during the reign of Napoleon. He dined 
with Monsieur de Martignac, supped with Monsieur de Peyronnet, and 
fought every one who looked askance at him. The Restoration  sur- 
prised him inthe midst of these agreeable pastimes. He was at the theatre 
of Bordeaux, in 1814, the night that M.de Martignac caused a wretched 
vaudeville to be played in honour of Wellington and King George. His 
friends led the royalist re-action, and he led the malcon‘en‘s. Ali were 
recompensed save Chodruc-Duclos. There is a moment in revolutions, when 
the lowest citizen can pretend to anything, and to become at once the greatest 
of men. Cleverare those who know how to seize the moment, and become 
colonels, prefects, generals, counsellors of state, &c. Chodruc-Duclos aimed 
at being a colonel of gendarmes ; ho was offered the rank of chef d'escadron; 
he refused ; the moment passed, and he was without a place ; and, at last, he 
was offered the appointment of simple gendarme. He refused, expecting an 
opportunity which his friends told him was near at hand. Several years thus 
passed. In 1820 the liberal conspiracy was tried by the Chamber of Peers 
M. de Peyronnet, procureur-générale at Bourges, ‘was chosen to carry on the 
accusation. ‘This was a new vista open to M de Peyronnet and his friends 
Chodruc-Duaclos hastened to Paris. M de Peyronnet showed great zeal in this 
trial ; nevertheless he did not meet with all the success he desired. ‘The 
Chamber of Peers did not listen to him with great favour. Several lawyers, 
moral accomplices of the accused, took him up at every word, and sometimes 
with the approbation of the court. The witnesses themselves parried his at- 
tacks; and Colonel Fabvier being called before the court in that quality, gave 
a severe lesson jo De Peyronnet. Chodruc-Duclos, who then had a new coat, 
challenged the Colonel immediately after the sitting of the court ; they fought, 
and the Colonel was slightly wounded. He thought he had again deserved all 
that he had coveted six years before. I remember seeing him at the Café Va- 
lois, _ surrounded, complimented, and treated by the fanatics of that defunct 
royalist establishment. But he had no other recompense for his devotion. His 
friends were too much taken up with themselves to think of him. M. de Pey- 
rounet became Garde des Sceauz a year after the duel. Then the poor maniac, 
disappointed in hopes, resolved to fall into misery, in order to shame those who 
abandoned him. Of all his clothes he kept but a blue coat, which all Paris has 
seen changing by degrees to violet, thence to rusty grey, and from that to a 
dirty black. In 1830 he still wore the remains of this coat, which was kept to- 
gether by means of twine Since then he has been a little better dressed, but 
1 would not recommend any one to his tailor. Was Chodruc- Duclos possessed 
of wit?’ Tknow not. All [can say is, that his wit had followed his fortune, 
and that his bows mots were no better than his clothes. He spoke little: the 
reason of this might have been, that those who gave him alms withdrew as 
fast as possible from the poor devil who asked them. The Palais Royal wasto 
him a vast cobweb, of which he knew all the lines, circles, and tangents. He 
saw from one end of it to the other those he wished to render his tributaries, 
and he calculated the circuit and the turns he should make in order to fall 
upon them of a sudden. His word was ‘Send me a little money, I want to 
ren a bouillon!’ It has already been related, that during the Three Days of 
July, seeing a man loading a gun, he took it from him, fired at a Swiss guard, 
and shot him. Then turning to the man, he returned him the gun, saying— 
‘That's the way to make use of the musket; | return it to you, being not pre 
cisely a liberal myself ;"—or, in the original language,—* Voila la maniere de 
sen servir ; je vous le rends, parceque ce n'est pas mon opinion.” This an- 
ecdote, true or not, depicts well enough the position and character of this well- 
bred Lazzarone, indifferent to all that then excited the crowd, but stil! excelling 
in those feats of arms that had once distinguished him.” 

ee 
FASHION. 

More than half-a-dozen cities contended to be the birthplace of Homer ; but 
will any of the learned pundits who write themselves down F'S. of half the 
erudition-mongeries of Europe deign to inform us in what country or capital 
stands the Temple of Fashion !—which be its priests and priestesses '__ where 
its tables of the law? As well, perhaps, inquire, like the children, whence 
blows the wind! Nevertheless, while submitting to the supreme authority of 
a tribunal, we are surely justified in inquiring its local habi ation and its name 

Fashion, by aseemingly incongruous congruity, is an uncustomary custom, 

Prevailing like an epidemic, at certain, or rather uncertain, periods to influence 
the form and pressure of dress, equipages, pastimes, pleasures But if epide- 
Mic, where did the infection first arise! We know from whence the hideous 
cholera started on its hideous travels. We know from what quarters the 
Plague and yellow-fever are likely to visitus. But who, or what, sends us the 
Fashions 2 . 
_ The fair and frivolous will naturally answer—* Paris.” 
the fashion at Paris? It is not the Court, which passes for essentially unfash- 
lonable. It is not any reigning belle of society, for not one of them is ina 
position to be arbitrary. ‘There is no longer an autocracy of the toilet, as in 
the days of Josephine and Le Roi, or those of the Duchesse de Beri and Vic- 
torine. The modistes and couturiéres of the gay capital are as much divided 
among themselves as by the confusion of Babel ; in spite of which, and the 
Mpossibility of pointing out any individual, or set of individuals, as having au- 
thority in matters of taste, Paris arrays herself one month in hanging sleeves 
and towering bonnets, and the month following, comes forth with her arms 
Ught fitted, as the sword to the scabbard, and with the bonnet and cape of a 
Charity-girl! By what was this sudden change of taste effected! By the 
wand of Fashion! But who, we ask again—who wields the wand ! 

Again, in point of equipage. One season, our carriages are mounted high in 
air, as if to enable the fair occupant to shake hands with her friends out of their 
drawing-room window ; and the very next are sunk between their wheels, like 
the head of a hunchback between his shoulders! For a series of years, it was 
the fashion to be plain and simple in equipage appointments ; black and _ all 
black, or brown picked out with black, plain harness, and undress liveries. But 
©n a sudden lifting of the invisible wand, all the new carriages of the season 
came forth picked out with white, with silver mouldings and gorgeous harness, 
—all brilliancy and show, like the fairy chariot of Cinderella! Who perpe- 
trated this evil change? Not the coachmakers ; for no two of them agree ! 
f you ask them, they will tell you it was the * fashion,”—the public taste had 
Tecanted. But what influenced a revolution as spontaneous as the effort of a 
Bnake casting its skin ? ' 

These variations, be it observed, are seldom gradual. The moment people 
pecome convinced that what they are wearing, eating, or driving, has ceased to 


But who dictates 





b : a : 
cheat cation, they accept reverse of wrong for right, and fly from square-toed 


to extremely pointed, from swallow-tailed coats to the wide 
ane skirts at present in vogue. On such points, London un- 
-mer nA accepts the law from Paris ; but since there is no permanent 

whet — e 4 wma in that fanciful capital, we are still at a loss. 

a. pre te. etm toy or peng should become momentarily the 
ole mente: Clie itoean sr ty 1s an essential recommendation to the 
daye of Tend Beanie — ers - gems and precious stones, (as old as the 
‘enminnd siete — a enumeration,) by what influence is it de- 
Seeen taal y arbuncles are your only wear, and the next, that a 
Deauty is only half a beauty, unless opals be mingled with her diamonds? The 
pune most in vogue, whether Mortimer or Howell, has so determined It, 
, ae we | in hand a large supply of the jewel in question. But the mere 
pse dixit of a tradesman does not suffice. The conviction must come upon the 
fashionable public from a thousand quarters at once ; and which is the voice 
that has the faculty of evoking these multitudinous echoes t 

Sixty years ago, the question might have been easily answered ! The Prince 
of Wales gave the law to the men, the Duchess of Devonshire to the women. 
But the revolutions of society have changé toutcela. 'The Court has laid aside 
the sceptre of frivolous authority ; and .o private individual has now the power 
to create a specific standard on any matter of taste. For some time, indeed 
4 paramount influence rested with Princess Lieven, just as in moral questions it 
now rests with the Duchess of Sutherland. Yet even that brilliant ambassa- 
dress never effected one of those singular revolutions of taste citable as a de- 
cree of fashion. Her whims or fancies might produce an elongation of waist 
or the vogue of a colour; but neither she, nor any other person, could put 
people, or places, or habits, or customs, into temporary favour with the world 
as they are put by the unseen currents of the fickle breath of Fasnion. 

At one moment a particular wine is drunk from one end of England to the 
other! Just as a whole kingdom wore flowing perukes, because governed by a 
high-shouldered king, seeking to disguise his deformity, England drowned it- 
self in sherry when George IV. failed in his digestion. But were not the fact 
notorious, would any one believe that he had been influenced to give up port 
and madeira because sherry was the wine in fashion? In matters of virta, 
pictures by te old masters vary in value, as a matter of speculation, entirely 
as they chance to be the fashion. One year, Hobbimas are in demand ; peo- 
ple will give any money for Hobbimas. The year following, Hobbimas are at 
a discount, and Claudes at a premium. What can have caused this fluctuation 
of public estimation for artists so many centuries in the grave ! 

It is sometimes easier to understand the fall than the rise of a fashion—not 
as arising from the mere vulgarization of popularity, but by some accident of 
circumstance. For instance, after the great sale of Fonthill, the showing and 
eloquence of the anctioneer sent virti and antiquarianism as thoroughly out of 
fashion as modern poetry was carried to its acme, and consequently written out, 
by Byron.—Court Journal. 
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OPIUM-SMOKING, 

_ The lungs having previously been emptied as much as possible of atmosphe 
ric air, the pipe is put to the mouth and the bowl applied to the flame, and in 
one Ivng deep inspiration the opium becomes almost entirely dissipated. The 
fumes are retained in the chest for a short time, and then emitted through the 
nostrils. This oreraticn is repeated until the desired effects of the drug are 
produced ; the period of which varies according as the individual has been 
accustomed to its effects. Some old stagers will smoke whole nights without 
being completely under its influence ; whereas to the beginner, or to a person 
not used to the habit, a very small quantity is sufficient to stupify. 

| had the curiosity to try the effects of a few pipes upon myself; and must 
confess | am not at all! surprised at the great partiality and craving appetite al- 
ways present with those long accustomed to its use From what I have my- 
self experienced, as well as seen in others, its first effects appear to be that of 
a powertul stimulant. ‘Phere are few who have not, at soine period of their 
lives, experienced the powers of opium, either to soothe or mitigate pain, or 
drown cares and sorrows. But, as with most other temporary stimulants, there 
follows a period of nausea and depression ; the opium becomes partly digest- 


ed in the stomach, and it deranges all the natural secretions. When intro 
diced into the system through the lungs, this does not appear to follow. Its 


effects are then far more immediate and exhilarating, as well as more transient 
The pulse vibrates, it becomes fuller and firmer, the face glows, the eyes 
sparkle, the temperature of the skin is elevated, and it becomes suffused with 
a blush ; the organs of sense are exquisitely sensitive, perspiration flows pro- 
fusely, respiration becomes quicker, the action of the heart is increased, the 
nervous energy is exalted; anda glow of warmth, and sensations similar to 
those which often atreud highly pleasurable and agreeable feelings, overspreads 
the body ; every organized tissue shares the impression, and the whole sys- 
tein becomes prete:naturally exci'ed, and assumes the characteristic of disease. | 
The perceptions become more vivid, the imagination more prolific with ideas, 
and these of a more brilliant and exalted character. Fancy is awakened, and 
creates new and bright assuciations ; the pleasurable scenes of former life are 
again recalled; events and circumstances long effaced from recollection, facts 
ong forgotten, present themselves to the mind; the future is full of delight- 
ful anticipations, while the most difficult schemes appear already accomplished 
and crowned with success. Under its operation every task seems easy and 
every labour light. 

The spirits are renovated and melancholy is dissipated, the most delightful 
sensations and the happiest inspirations are present, when only partaken to a 
limited extent, and to those not long accustomed to itsuse If persevered in, 
tiese pleasing feelings vanish ; all control of the will, the functions of sensa- 
tion and volition, as well as reason, are suspended ; vertigo, coma, irregular 
muscular contractions, and sometimes temporary delirium supervene. 


The Chinese themselves affirm that the use of the drug acts as a preventive 
against disease ; and in this opinion, when smoked in moderation, I am inclined 
in part to agree with them. ‘The particles, by their direct and topical influ 
ence onthe nerves of the lungs, which carry the impressions they receive to 
the heart, brain, and spina! cord, and, through them to all parts of the body, 
nay thus, to a certain extent, guard the system against disease, and, by their 
tonic influence, strengthen the several organs. This opinion gains strength 
when we call to mind that a peculiar active principle in opium, the narcotic, 
has of late been employed with considerable success in Bengal as a substitute 
for quinine. It may also be mentioned, that at the time fevers prevailed so 
extensively among our troops at Hong-Kong, but comparatively few of the 
Chinese suffered, though exposed throughout to the same exciting causes. 
These facts would certainly, on the whole, rather tend to show that the 
habitual use of opium is not so injurious as is commonly supposed ; its ef- 
fects, certainly, are not so disgusting to the beholder as that of the sottish, 
slaving drunkard. True, like all other powerful stimulants and narcotics, 
it must ultimately produce effects injurious to the constitution ; and the un- 
happy individual who makes himscif a slave to the drug shuns society, and 
is indiffirent to all around him; and, when deprived of his usual allow- 
ance, he describes his feelings as if rats were gnawing his shoulders and 
spine, and worms devouring the calves of his legs, with an indescribable 
craving at the stomach, relieved only by having recourse to his pipe, now his 
only solace. 


—>—_——_— 


The Three Sovereigns —The following anecdote has often been told by the 
Ewperor Alexander, aud is amongst the traditions of the Russian Court ln 
1814, during the period that the allies were masters of Paris, the Czar, who re- 
sided in the bute! of M. de Talleyrand, was in the daily habit of taking a walk 
(in strict incognito) every morning in ihe gardens of the Tuileries, and thence 
tu the Palais Royale. He ove day met two other sovereigns, and the three 
were returning arm-in-arm to breakfast in the Rue St. Florentin, when, on their 
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_— : but his strengti was unable to fulfil the object of his achievement, and 
eeling that he could not regain the shore, although very near it, he threw the 
flowers on the bank, and casting a last affectionate look on his lady-love, said, 
‘ Forget me not,’ and was buried in the water’ ” 


-—« PENE ALBION. 
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Among the hundreds of thousands who have examined the writings of Miss 
Edgeworth, we doubt if there be one whose heart would not glow with a sym- 
pathy corresponding to that of the writer who penned the “ Miss Edgeworth 
at Edgeworthtown,” to which we have gladly given place in this day’s co- 
lumns. It is not merely because she has stood up the powerful champion of 
her country’s moral character ; it is not because she has vindicated the affec- 
tions, good-feelings, cheerful dispositions, fervent attachments, and plain good 
sense of her fellow countrymen, and has rescued them from the numerous absur- 
dities which have been heaped upon them, as well as from the calumnies by 
which they have been assailed ; it is not because she has propounded a ration- 
al mode of educating the rising generation by turning the preceptor into a 
friend, and by inculeating the practice of virtues and good qualities, upon prin- 
ciple rather than from worldly causes ; nor is it on account of the elegance of 
style in which her works have been written. It is not on any one of these ac- 
counts that the article to which we have called attention has our sympathy and 
approval, but it is on all these accounts, and from others equally valuable, that 
this amiable, useful, and ever to be respected lady, has a friend and an admirer 
in every one who knows her either personally or in her works. 

True it is that as “the Friend of the rising generation ” she is chiefly to be 
hailed. Her maxim has always been that mankind are what education makes 
them, and she commences her principle at the very earliest period of human 
l.fe ; we therefore find, in her admirable work on Education,that she lays down 
precepts and a course of practice from infancy to maturity, illustrating the ge- 
neral consequence of adherence to, and on the contrary of deviation from, the 
lessons of conduct laid down. Her works have also a fascination arising from 
the manner in which her precepts are conveyed ; they are in narrative mixed 
with dialogue, in both respects natural and easy, and never allowing the labor 
to be perceptible, by which the particular lesson is inculcated. 

But the chief excellence of this gifted lady is, that she hes illustrated and 
still happily continves to illustrate, in her own life and actions, the principle 
propounded in her writings ; the consequence of which is that she has a per- 
fect mastery over her own mind, a perfect command over her own thoughts, a 
perfect readiness of both apprehension and reply. Blameless in her own con- 
duct, and in charity with all the world, she is unaffectedly kind aud invariably 
even. At an advanced age, and still in what is often called “single blessed- 
ness,” we never observe anything like a soured temper and a diseppo.nted 
hope ; she is cheerful and moderately playful, so that young and old are equally 
delighted in her society. In short she may be pronounced, an honour to her 
country and an ornament to human nature. 





The arrival of the English mails, last week, and other incidental matters not ad- 
mitting of delay, prevented us from drawing attention, as we anxiously wished, to 
an article on The Study of Languages which was therein begun and which we 
conclude to-day. It is strange that in successive centuries since the revival 
of learning, so much time has been suffered to be frittered away in studying 
the grammars of languages, to the great detriment of the students in learning 
those languages The grammar of any language, though founded mainly 
upon general principles, is always adapted im many particulars to the struc- 
ture of that language, and to the circumstances of its original formation or in- 
if this be so, how ungracious a task has he, who has to study the 
This remark we think 
is correct oven when applied to adults ; but if we turn from them to mere chil- 
dren or to young persoms in whom the reflecting faculty has hardly begun to 


troduction. 


dry rules of a tongue of which he is utterly ignorant. 


develope itself, how hard, how harsh, we may almost say how absurd is that 
tisk ; and how likely is it to become a disgusting one in after-life. 

Far be it from us to decry so important a branch of sound education as 
Grammar. As man speaks, first to be understood clearly, and next to persuade, 
to convince, or to require, it is evident that, as every thing which aids in keeping 
up the attention of the hearer and pleases by the flow of language and the 
adaptation of style to circumstances, grammatical rules are of invaluable ser- 
vice ; they are equally so in enabling us to enjoy the beauties as well as the 
general matter written in other languages. From these considerations there- 
fore Grammar ever will be an integral part of education, but the question is, 
at what period of education, and under what circumstances should the Gram- 
mar of a language, beyond its mere institutes, to be strictly introduced ? Evi- 
dently, as we think, after much of the vocabulary, if foreign, has become fa- 
miliar, after certain translations and some readings have been effected, after 
the mental and perceptive faculties of the pupi! have begun to expand, and 
after some desire has been formed for entering upon a critical enquiry into the 
principles and structure of the case in hand. 

It is not improbable that the absurd custom which is yet in vogue, but which 
we trust will soon be adjusted, is a partial remain or modification of the sys- 
tem adopted by the Greek Sophists and Grammarians—in fact they were the 
same. The fastidious Greeks were acutely sensible of the most minute flexi- 
bilities of language, their ears were even too fine, and out of that critical atten- 
tion to grammatical harmony grew the very sophistries which have so disfigured 
philosophy. But all the cares of those Grammarians were directed towards 
their own language only, and their instructions, at least in extenso were given 
to young men, not to children. 

But why should we descant farther? The article to which we refer has done 
so, admirably ; and we trust that it will lead judicious teachers to the consider- 
ation of the subject, to the end that a most unpleasant branch of education 
may be alleviated of its difficulties, and that students may be led to it by 
choice, instead of making it a subject of invective from their youth up- 





wards. 

The period of interchanging presents is at hand ; a delightful period, and 
one in which the best feelings of our nature are deeply concerned. Books, at 
such a juncture, are the most appropriate presents, for many reasons ; te 
friends they are a tribute fo taste, and they are equally demonstrative of taste ; 
to the young they are greatly assisting to form both principles and taste, and 








way thither they encountered a provincial, evidently freshly imported to Paris, ; 
and who had lost bis way.—'* Gentlemen,” said he, ** can you tell me which is 
the Tutleries 7"—* Yes,” replied Alexander, ** follow us, we are going that way, | 
and will show you.” Thauks on the part of the countryman led them soon into 
conversation. A few minutes sufficed to arrive at the palace ; and as here their | 
routes lay in opsosite directions, they bade each other reciprocally adieu. 
* Porbleu !” cried all at once the provincial, ‘1 should be glad to know the 
names of persons so amiable and complaisant as you are?” “ My name?” 
said the firsi—*toh, certainly ; you have perhaps heard of me; Iam the Em- 
peror Alexander!” A capital joke,” exclaimed the gascon ; *’ an Emperor! 
—and you,” addressing the secoud individual, “* who may you be tr “ore 
plied he, “why probably [am vot wholly unknown to you, at least by name— 
1am the King of Prussia!” ‘ Better and better,” said the man; “ and you, 
what are you, then 7” Jooking at the third person. ‘I am the E:mperor of Aus 
trial’ “ Perfect, perfect,” exclaimed the provincial, laughing with all his 
might —* But you, monsieur,” said the Emperor Alexander, * surely you will 
also let us know whom we have had the hovor to speak to!” “ To be sure,” 
repled the man, quittwg them with an important strut, “T am the Great 
Mogul.” 

Origin of the Flower “ Forget me Not.”—Mills, in his work on chivalry, 
mentions that the beautiful little flower ‘“ Forget me not” was known in Eng- 





summer's evening, when the maiden discovered some flo .ers growing in the 
water, cluse to the bank of an island at some distance from the shore. She 
expressed a desire to possess them, when her knight, in the true spirit of chival- 





ry, plunged into the water, and swimming to the spot, cropped the wished-for 


land as early as Edward the Fourto, andin a note gives the following pretty | 
incident :—** Two lovers were loitering among the margin of a lake, on a fine ! 


should therefore be ‘‘ both useful and entertaining.” It is customary, also, 
about these times, to select works which are recommended by their artistical 
illustrations, or by their elegant bindings. This is very well, but the greatest 
recommendation after all, should be the value of their contents. We men- 
tioned last week that valuable “ book for the people,” published by the Harp- 
ers,and we have now to announce their commencement of Alison's “* History of 
Modern Europe.” These are special works for presents, albeit they are as 
yet only in course of publication, for the quantities of matter in each part is 
equal to a couple of 12mo. volumes. Then again we perceive such works as 
the following published by Baldwin, of 157 Broadway, viz, “ The History of 
Palestine,” 2 vols., by one of the compilers of the Pictorial Bible; ‘The 
History of London,” 2 vols., and ‘* The Christian Traveller, in Western Afri- 
ca ;” all these are pictorial editions, speaking as clearly to the eye as they 
do tothe understanding, and on subjects always interesting to inquiring 
minds. 

Among the new works having the advantage of embellishment, within and 
without, a poem called ‘** Thulia,’’ written by Lieut. J. C. Palmer, U.S N., 
and descriptive of scenes and incidents in the antarctic ocean, well deserves at- 
t ntion. The versification of this poem is smooth and flowing, and the style 
has very appropriate imagery. It contains several vignettes as head and tail 
peces to the snbdivisions of the poem, and is neatly got up. It is pubhsh- 
ed by S. Colman of Broadway. 
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THE COMIC ALMANAC FOR 1843. 

The laughter- provoking Hood who long reigned supreme,the modern Momus, 
whose jests endangered the safety of the lieges, by the constant provocation 
they supplied to cachinations in every company—this Prince of jest and encou- 
rager of merriment has abandoned the publication of his ‘‘ annual” drollery, 
and is succeeded by a contemporary genius of a kindred spirit. The vehicle 
he has selected for circulating his jokes and ‘‘righy merrie conceits” is well 
suited to his purpose. The Christmas festivities will receive a new zest, and 
the New Year's parties will be furnished with a copious supply of good things 
fitting for the occasion, in the poetical prose and racy poetry of this ** Epheme- 
ris in jest and earnest ” We shall give a specimen or two of the letter-press. 
But who can undertake to convey an adequate idea of George Cuickshanks’ 
graph c copper-plate illustrations, of which there are twelve—each one of which 
is a comedy ; while the beautifully-executed wood-cut headings of the months, 
and the tail-pieces to several ludicrous parodies upon a number of sufficiently 
pompous modes of communicating common-place occurrences, and other fair 
provocatives to ridicule, are broad farce? ‘*'The Charter—a Commons’ scene 
in the year 1943,” is Hogarthian in every foria and lineament; while the par- 
liamentary report it is introduced to illustrate is as irres:stilly droll in its des- 
cription of the proceedings of the Chartist House of Commons, as the graphic 
delineation supplied by Cruickshanks’ power of embodying and grouping every 
imaginable idea which can lend aid to the ridiculous. ‘* New Harmony—all 
Owin-no pay-tn is an indescribable assemblage of whatever can be enlisted in 
the service of caustic satire, to expose the folly and castigate the crimes of So- 
cialism—in which the artist is most ably aided by the poet, whose pungent de- 
scription of the ‘‘ Co-operative’? community will do more to counteract the 
foolish, ifnot knavish, designs of their projectors than all the denouncings of a 
Bench of Bishops whether in Episcopal charges or in speeches, a la Philpotts, 
in the House of Peers. To use the aptly-quoted words of promise with which | 
Old Moore, in the palmy days of stamped almanacks, was wont to set forth his 
pretensions to superior merit—there is, in the Comic, ‘‘all things fitting for 
such a work.” 

The following extract of a letter from a shareholder in a company forming 
‘* for the purpose of turning the tide of emigration towards the bottom of the 
sea, 1s a hit palpable at certain joint-stock emigration schemes not a whit more 
feasible :— 

* If people can live under water, they ought not from mere motives of pride, 
to be above it. There will, of course, be some difficulty in dealing with the 
natives, but we have teken the precaution to treat with an influential oyster, 
who, however, keeps extremely close, and if he will not manifest a little more 
openness, it is expected that war to the kniie must be resorted to. We at first | 
anticipated some hostility from the sharks, but, as we purposely abstained from 
bringing any lawyers among the first vettlers, we have now very little fear of a 
collision on account of conflicting interests. # + * * * * 
There will be plenty of patronage at our disposal ; and if we are allowed the 
appointment of a bishop, where can there bea finer see than that which is here 
open to him ? ‘ ‘ . ‘ A grand Oceanic Agricultural Associ- 
ation is to be established for the purpose of regularly ploughing the deep, and 
dividing the proceeds among the shareholders. ; : ; As we 
know the sea has produced sea-weed, we may reasonably expect that 
other vegetable matter may be reared; and as irrigation is the chief expense 
of agriculture, the saving in the article of water alone must keep the thing 
afloat—to say nothing of what will naturally flow into the coffers of the 
company.” 

Amongst the more striking plates is one entitled ‘* Science under Divers 
forms,” and representing a ‘* submarine steamer,” in the shape of an immense fish 
pursuing its rapid course amongst the ‘natives’ of the great deep, which it 
not slightly astonishes—a dazzling light streaming from its eves, and a 
furnice-pipe occupying the place of its dorsal fin It is ‘illustrated’ by a 
“Letter from a Passenger,” from which, for the sake of their spirit, we extract 
a couple of paragraphs :— 

“We have hala very delightful voyage, but we met on our way with some 
very odd tish, who stared rather rudely in at our cabin windows, and a party 
of lobsters ivoked exceedingly black as we passed very nearto them. The | 
mermaids were much alarmed at first, but soon became reconciled to our ap- 
pearance, and when wetalked of weighing our anchor, they, with much sim- 
plicity, offered us the use of their scales.’ 

“The aj pearance of our vessel has caused a considerable sensation among 
the inhabitants of the ocean, but we have followed the plan of the early emi- | 
grants to strange parts, and endeavoured to proritiate the various fish by trifling | 
presents. We threw abox of antibilious pills toa large party of Cockles, and | 
we pitched overboard a quantity of false collars to a gronp of Salmon, whose 
gills seemed sadly out of condition. We also distributed copies of Crabbe and 
Shelley to as many of the crustacheous fish as approached near enough to our 
vessel to enable us to do so; while to a Dog-fish we presented a fine specimen 
of bark, which he did not appear very much to relish. We met on our way 
down with one of the white Sharks, which are known to be the terror of mari- 
ners. ‘The creature stared at us with both eyes, and, while we maintained an 
awful silence, the shark seemed to respond to our muteness by holding its 
jaw in the most alarming manner; the extended cavity of its frightful mouth 
presented a harrowing exhibition, and it seemed as if, like other exhibitions, it 
might be ‘open from ten to four,’ and then it would have been ten to one if we 
had escaped from being drawn into it. The tremendous teeth seemed clearly 
to indicate that there would be ‘no admittance except on business,’ and we at 
length sheered off from sheer timidity.” 

A PROVERB REFUTED 
At the Surrey menagerie every one knows, | 
(Because ‘tis a place to which every cone goes, ) | 
There's a model of Rome; and as round it one struts, 
One sinks the remembrance of Newington B tts; 
And having a shilling laid down at the portal, 
One fancies one’s self in the city immortal 
This model so splendid one night was burn'd down, 
When, lo! the next day ‘twas announced to the town 
That the damage had all been repaired and put straight, 
In time for the next zoological fete 














Then who is there henceforth will venture say, 
That Rome cannot sometimes be built in a day ! 
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A NAWAB ON THE MUSNUD. | 


BY H. R 


PLACING 
ADDISON 

The Nawab or sovereign of Moorshedahad had just expired when I joined my | 
regiment at Berhampore, and the majority of our garrison were ordered out to | 
attend his funeral. Accordingly, under a burning sun, which laid up about one 
fifth of them with fevers, they marched over to the palace of » defunet, a dis- 
tance of eigat miles, where they rendered him military honours, and returned 
to theircantonments. Just as I arrived, they were all jaded, fagged, and tired. 
The next morning, however. each of the officers received a couple of shawls, | 
worth about 40/. the pair, with an intimation that they were permitted by the 
government tu accept them, for, without this last addition, they would have | 
been compelled, under pain of being dismisst d the service, to send them back. 
The men received a rupee each, and a letter vf recommendation appeared in 
garrison orders. No wonder, then, when I received a command to attend, to- | 
gether with the rest of my corps, the cere mony « f pl acing his highness’s suc- 
cessor on the musnud or cushion of state | felt delighted ; for I nat irally ar- 
gued that, as two shawls had been received by each officer for following a dead 
man to the grave, four at least would be the reward of those who should assist 
bis successor in celebrating his advent tothe throne. Besides, I knew I should | 
see a preai deal of Ji.dian life in its higher grades, and be able to form a judg- | 
ment of their habits and customs. 1 was all impatience, therefore, till the day 
arrived. 

On the previous evening I drove over to the resident's house, which was situ- 
ated within two miles of Moorshedabad, to supper, having agreed to accompa- 
ny him the morning to the ceremony. ‘Ihe gentleman, who then held the post 
of resident, was one of the most honourable, generous, and hospitable men in 
British India, profuse even to a fault, princely in all his ideas. He was above 
the power of bribery ; no money could purchase his opinion. He was one of 
the right noble sort, who are, alas! fading daily away in our eastern possessions, 
making room for the cold, sordid calculator, who only looks furward to the hope 
of amassing riches, wherewith to return home ; and lucky was it that such a 
man held the situation at the time! speak of; for during supper a scene occur 
red which I can never forget. The circumstances are as follow —The resident, 
amonyst other charges, has that of the custody of the crown jewels belonging 
tothe Nawab. These he usually keeps in a strong go dowr (cellar,) fastened 
with English locks, and made as secure as possible. Now it so happened 
that, on the resident visiting the place where these treasures were lodged some 
four or five diys before the coronation, it was discovered that several valuable 
gems were missir g,—how, when, or by whom extracted was a mystery He 
therefore called in witnesses to pruve the fact, and reported the circumstance 
to head quarters Suspicion, very strong suspicion fellon some of the very 
highest natives about the court. Nothing, however, had yet been proved ; so 
the resident (wiom we will call Bedford) was commanded to allow the use of 
the jewels as thev were to the new Nawab during his coronation,—that over, 
they were instantly to be replaced in the cellar, and Bedford was to close the 
door, and sffix his ofhcia! seal on it. ‘Ihus stood the matter when I arrived at 

house. 
We were sitting our evening meal when our host was called out He re- 
ained absent nearly half an hour, which, as we all looked upon him as a pat- 
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| dressed in their gayest attire. 


| dered. 


| pieces. 


| was worth almost a trip to India to behold. 


Che Avion. 


‘eTn of politeuess, astonished us not a little. At the end of that time he re- 
turned to us pale and agitated; his cheerfulness had fled, he had evidently 
had a most exciting interview. When every one else had retired, he thus ex- 
plained it to me :— 

** You may remember my being summoned from the table this evening. You | 
were not more astonished at my being thus disturbed in the midst of gaicty 
than T was myself. But the rank of the person who sent for me was so high, | 
that I did not dare to disobey the eall; so I descended, and found two of the 
highest natives in the country awaiting me, who desired an instant and strictly 
private audience. This I immediately granted them, though I considered their 
visit at this lace hour strange and unaccountable. A few words told me their 
business, which was touching the jewels. They were too cautious to admit 
that they had purloined them ; but from their discourse I learnt that the gems 
had heen taken out and made use of, for the purpose of raising a temporary 
loan on them ; that they were ready to be returned, provided { would allow of 
their being so without making an inquiry into the circumstances. Of course [ 
was not justified in accepting this proposition, and told them so. After a very 
long conversation, they at length made me the following offer, that if I would 
to-morrow evening place my seal not exac'ly un the opening, or crack of the 
door, but rather on the side of it, the jewels should be replaced, and{ should | 
receive for my share in the business two lacs of rupees (25,000/.,) or even more, 
if | required it. Iam a poor man,—I aw in debt; the offer was sadly tempt- 
ing, since it involved no dishonesty, no loss to government ; on the contrary, it 
insured the return of the missing jewels. But, alas! it was a direct disobe- 
dience of orders, a dereliction from the straizvht line of conduct | have ever | 
pursued. It might be looked upon as a participation in their guilt. The strug- | 
gle was severe ; they urged me by every argument, and even produced dia- | 
monds and other gemsto tempt me. They vowed eternal secresy, and went 
so far as to increase their offers. My honour, thank God! rose superior to all 
other feelings. I rejected their terms, and have sentthem away. The mental 
conflict has been awful; but [ can now go and lay my head on my pillow with 
a pure conscience, though I know that I must now live and die in this country, 
unable to pay off those debts which their bribes, had I accepted them, would 
have enabled me to do. ‘To-morrow evening you shall see me place my seal, 
loyally and truly, to the government I serve ” 

Having thus said, poor Bedford, who performed his promise next day, hurried 
to his couch. 

The next day about three o'clock we drove over in state to Moorshedabad. 
The whole city was thronged with natives from every part of the province, 
While the resident went to have a private au- 
dience with his highness, I strolled about the precincts of the palace. In the 
court-yard, amongst other strange company, I perceived several tame cassowa- 
ries stalking about. Wituin an hour afterwards one of these enormous ostrich- 
es broke the thigh of a poor soldier by asingle kick of its powerful leg. But 
what amused me most was a kite-match,on which two rajahs were staking their 
money ; the amount pending on this result being considerably above five thou- 
sand pounds. The plan of this sport is, to send up two large kites, the strings 
of which are covered with the fined pounded glass and other cutting materials. 
The adversaries then endeavour to get each other's string. The kite first se- 
vered from its flyer loses the wager. The shouts, the noise, the anxiety of the 
spectators can only be equalled by the dexterity of the players themselves. Ri- 
diculous as it may appear in Europe, I never beheld a more exciting sport, one 
which, if ever introduced at home, ! feel confident will become far more popu- 
lar than many of our present amusements. I next visited the cock-pit. Here 
I found princes and private soldiers, chiefs and their dependants, all promiscu- 
ously mingled, screaming with delight as the cruel combat went forward, stak- 
ing whole fortunes on the main. So prized is this sport in India that several 
persons had travelled two hundred and three hundred miles to be present. 
Many of the cocks had been brought from provinces at least one hundred and 
fifty miles off. At length the sound of tom-toms and gongs told us the Nawab 
was about to seat himself on the musnud, a ceremony to behold which I in- 
stantly rushed. It took piace ina very large tent outside the palace. All the 
authorities were present. ‘The high black men were absolutely covered, I may 
almost say, borne down, with jewels. The Nawab, a young man of about five 
and twenty, had aruby on one of his arms fixed in a bracelet, and an emerald 
on the other, each worth some five or six thousand pounds. One of the dia- 
monds which glittered in his turban (and he had at least fifty) was valued at 
twelve thousand pounds. Every head shone with gems; every black foot was 
uncovered. Even the British resident, and other European civilians, had ta- 
ken off their shoes, as a mark ofrespect. The military alone remained booted. 
Bedford read a proclamation in Hindostannee, which his highness answered. 
Then giving him his hand, he rose, and seated himself on the royal cushion; a 
volley from the troops outside announced the event. Every Indian instrument 
known took up the sound, and echoed it. The people shouted throughout eve- 
ry part of the city, while high native officers came round, and presented every 
one at theceremonial with splendid gifts. These we were only allowed to 
touch, as a tantalizing, a false sign that we accepted them. They were instant- 
ly handed back to the Nawab’s treasurer. A song was drawled forth in honour 
of the new sovereign, and we (the Europeans) adjourned to the palace, where 
a splendid repast was prepared for us. 

Nothing could exceed the splendour of this banquet. The Resident presided, 
and in presence of the assembled native chiefs we drank his highness’s health. 
After about two hours thus pleasantly occupied, we returned to the tent, where 
we founda large body of Nautch girls dancing before the prince, who seemed 
sinking under the fatigues of the day, overcome by the screeching of several 
persons who kept singing around him. He, however, occasionally roused him- 
self up, and threw presents to these strange posturers, whom I could not for 
the lileof me admire. The tent wasso redolent of atar of rose, orange-flow- 
ers, and cajeput oil, that two European ladies were carried out fainting. Never 
was I more thoroughly del.ghced than when we were summoned back to the 
palace, to behold from its windows the fireworks which were to close the sights 
of the day. 

In the whole course of my life I never beheld anything so superb. J llumi- 
nated palaces floated down the river, which almost washed the walls of the 
royal residence. In an instant these sank, and rose up again, having changed 
their form intoa garden or forest of fire, through which blazing serpents mean- 
Next a stupendous fortress came swimming down the stream, when 
suddenly a fleet of illuminated boats attacked it with rockets, and battered it to | 
Fiery fish rose and sank in the stream. The air was filled with every 
coloured flower. Dragons tore about in the air, while trees of fire rose from 
the waters. Todescribe or do justice tothis magnificent scene would be im 
possible. It lasted half an hour, and cost above twelve thousand pounds. It 
The following week I received 
notice, together with my brother officers, that each of us were to have two 
shawls asa present. Our commandant reported the circumstance to head- 
quarters, and at the same tine solicited permission to accept them. ‘This the 
government peremptorily refused ; why, or wherefore, I never could learn. | 

The business of the royal jewels was hushed up. Bedford eventually re- 
turned to Europe a poor man. 





Varieties. 


A celebrated wit was asked why he did not marry a young lady to whom he | 
was much attached. ‘1 know no reason,” replied he, ‘‘ except the great re- | 
gard we have for each other.” | 

Longevity of an Eel.— A few days ago Mr. William Hunter, of Ballybog. 
hillpow, wear Grey Abbey, on clearing vut his well, which Is situated on the 
summit of . ne of the highest hills in the Ards, found an eelin good health, 
He put itin'o the well shortly afier his removal there, upwards of 40 years ago. 
— Banner of Ulster. 


Titan 





| 
| 


| 


hy Post—Among the numerous novelties of conveyance by post 


which the new system has given rise to, we have to record, as the most singu- | 


lar instance that has recently come under our observation, the transmission of 
a willow tree by a friend of ours at Redditch to alady at Norwich. The tree 
in question is a genuine descendant from the far-famed Napoleon willow at St. 
Helena 


ee 
The Completion of the Tunnel.—This stupendous work is finished, and 


| Wapping has reason to be proud of such a truly wapping undertaking. Per- 

haps no enterprise ever had so much cold water thrown upon it, and never 
| was there a project which it seemed at one time so difficult to go through with 

Tse engineer has worked like a horse, and has scarcely ever 
shaft. ‘The original shareholders, whose pockets were well drained in fruitless 
efforts to drain the tunnel, have now the satisfaction of once more running 
through their property. Forsome time the ardour of the projectors was damped 
by the works going on too swimmingly. When accidents were every-day oc- 
currences, the ‘Tunnel was a matter of interest; but, since the water has been 


efiectually kept out, it has become a dry subject On more than one occa- 
sion the Company would have been swamped, in spite of all hinds being put 
to the pumps, if government had not lent them their sucker. The funds, in 
point ; and the more the Tunnel was set afluat, the more were the shareholders 
aground in their undertaking. But the perils are now past, and the Tunnel re- 
mains as a monument to British enterprise 
lar to the fame of the engineer, if it were not that a pillar is incomplete with- 
out two things, one of which, the shaft, has beentakei away, while the pro- 
prietors have long since lost sight of the capital —Crutkshank’s Comic Al- 
manack for 1843 


We should call it, perhaps, a pil- 
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| so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and th 


| 


been out of the | 


| and bestows a biiiliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and is the only 


fact, were at low-water mark long before the wagks reached the same desirable | 





Dr. Johnson, when in the fulness of years and knowledge, said, “I never 
take up a newspaper without finding something I should have deemed it a loss 
not to have seen ; never without deriving from it instruction and amuse- 


| ment.” 


Michael Kelly and the Income Tax.—The following dialogue took place be- 
tween Kelly and the Commissioners of Pitt’s Income Tax, and is given in his 
Reminiscences, ‘ Sir,” said I, ‘‘ I am free to confess that I have erred in my 
return ; but vanity was the cause, and vanity is the badge of all my tribe. [ 
have returned myself as having 500/. per annum, when, in fact, I have not five 
hundred pence of certain income.” ‘* Pray, Sir,’’ said the Commissioner, “ are 
you not stage manager of the Opera House!” ‘ Yes, Sir,” said I; “ but there 
isnot even a nominal salary attached to that office; I perform its duties to 
gratify my love of music.” ‘ Well, but, Mr. Kelly.” continued my examiner, 
“you teach!” ‘Ido, Sir,” answered I; ‘* but I have no pupils.’ ‘I think,” 
observed another gentleman, who had not spoken before, ‘that you are an 
oratorio and concert singer?” ‘ You are quite right,” said I to my new anta- 
gonist, ‘but J have no engagement.” ‘ Well,but at all events,’ observed my 
first inquisitor, ‘* You have a very good salary at Drury Lane.” ‘A very good 
one, indeed, Sir,” answered I; ** but then, it is never paid.” * But you have 
always a fine benefit, Sir,” said the other, who seemed to know something of 
theatricals. ‘* Always, Sir,” was my reply ; * but the expenses attending it 
are very great, and whatever profit remains after defraying them is mortgaged 
to liquidate debts incurred by building my saloon. The fact is, Sir, it is at pre- 
sent very like St George's Hospital, supported by voluntary contributions,and 
have even less certuin income than I felt sufficiently vain to return.” 





ISS WALLS’ BOARDING HOUSE ON GOVERNMENT HILL.—Is situated on 
the airiest spot. unrivalled for salubrity, of the gayest little Town in the British 
West Indies. A limited number of guests only is received in this Establishment, in 
order that their health and c. mfort may be the better attended to. 
A Variety of SHELL WORK, and of imitatious, true to nature, of the Tropical 
Fruits, in wax, is always on hand, for Sale. 


Nassau, New Providence, Oct. 5. Nov. 12-3m. 


fee hee al AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully ir formedt nat the 
subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montrea!, this coming Spring, a 
wholesale house for the disposal of the following goods, large consignments of which 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House and Manufac- 
tories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz: 

English Bonnets, Hats, and plait, plain and fancy of every description. 

Plain and fancy Tuscan plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
buttons, Rosettes Edgings, &c. 

Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies, Men, Boys and Infants. 

Silks.—Ladies dresses, Gentlemen’s Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
and Fancy Bandanunas, Plain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets. French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. 

Italian Lustrings and Cravats from every munufactory of celebrity. 

Olive Ou, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas. 

For furiher paruculars apply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, and 
Thomas Vyse, London, and Florence, Italy. Oct. 22-tf 


Fo’ LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships. 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, Commander. 








CALEDONIA, E. G. Loit, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. U. Miller, do 


These ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power. 


: From Boston. From Liverpool. 
NI 4k sexe ken d0stGoedndadas coke unvensdssensiesen IEEG 2 Oct. 4 
Caledonia ...... ghsdadanedaneneaheans - 16 Oct. 19 
eee udiedbecs - Nov. 4 
CNR. sneveedrenscks - 16 Nov. 19 
PND tcc ticctndbabecdeuecusceenepethdenaeniaes an. 1 Dec. 4 





Rate of passage to Liverpoo! $135—to Halifax $20. 

Their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every comfort and convenience, 
and they carry experienced surgeons. 

For —— of specie, or passage, apply at 3 Wall-street, to D. BRIGHAM, Jr. 

Oct. 29-tf. 





ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 

Gentlemen’s Ordinary...... icsaceuddcousibe dae kits $2 per day. 

Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 3 “ 

Pariors extra. 

The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 
HOURS FOR MEALS, 
Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries............ 8 o’clock. 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary 





+ Gentlemen’s Ordinary................ sebdedcewae OF 
TO, WOM cb sacastcea aia eR ORE Eee asada 6to9 
Supper, from ..... onbebadateceusGebhdasasesenanes devsenouse 9to 12 


These are the regular hours, butif it suitsthe interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breaktast at auy moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
one or more at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. 

Gratetul tor the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keepit ever in order. We shail endeavour, without ceasing, to 
reudercverything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
of any negtigence. COLEMAN & STETSON. 

June 11-3in. 








Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street, 
Confines tuis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
™ Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each mouth asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,!6th March July,and Nov, 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec, 
IstApri, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., aud Jan. 
The accominodations of these shipsae not surpassed,combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cavin passage Is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the suvscribers,free trom any otherthanthe expen- 
sse actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. ¥ Toute Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


1 LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully mforms his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected and purpose- 

ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
he plan is pre-emiment for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 











| modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits ol apartments, and diet 


furnished therein, at all times, and in any manneragreeable totheirtaste. ‘The best 
servants are alwaysinattendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant, where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. . ‘ 

The locztion of the Ilote! 1s admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wail-street.the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor.gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore — 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such @& 


o, t 
| may granthima call in any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 


theirwishes. 66 Broadwas, New York - 
O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR —Mr. PHILIP ERNST, vrezeanes 
T of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to announce to hs frien at 
the public. that he has just published his new * Rondo Militaire” for ihe Guitar, —_ 
will be found well worthy the aitention of the learner or amateur frotw its eo 
adapted to that instrument, and calculated not only to please but to atlord were “ As 
This Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Guta 





: > ve 
| are to be fouud at Mr. Ernst's residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to 8) 


x 6-tf. 
lessons onthe above instruments - bh 


TRANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE WANUFACTOP Y No: 12 Spire 
Street. New York —Theattention of the public is solicited by the subser eaeeet 
elegant and useful artic e of household furniture, without whic h no ;oom, tjudges 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent) ’ 
to be the mosteffective ornaments that Can be possibly introduced. than five years, 


These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more 
These shades have now beenin g at public opinion 18 


p . , asin 
decidedly in their favour is sufliciently shown by the great and constantly incre 8 


demand for them. . vented of the 
The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety qr to wash 
real fransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are waira ices, witl 
welland easily. and to last with proper usage at least len years. Their ¢ 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. av subscri. 
It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment mayo N Y- 
be-’s name attuched to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce Mar (2-44 
N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quant ty 1s taken - — 
tat ape le MACASSAR OIL.—A delightiully fragrant preparatio 
| that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preven 


n ‘or the Hair 
tive of baldness 
known — 
7 erowae 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere OF ¢ ' 
rooms. ’ stee 
Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new enveli ah err of 
o: Which are the words * Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by & to vignature of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by # portrait of the Q. een. Also ed's Macassar 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the wores Row ki 
Oil are engraved mure than 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. st innoxious pre- 
Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and ae araneons disor- 
paration ever kriuwn for dissipating tan. pimples. freckles and othe “1 will preserve the 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemes to use after shaving ant . 
n soft ard white in the most inclement weather. lative 
wt ind’s Odonto is without @ rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and sm 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens th bottie and box 


AS a security against counterieits a small label is attached to Se the Agents { 
| of the above articles, bearing the pames of the subscribe = who ar" New York 
DODGE, CUM:. YG & CO,,? 


| Messrs. A Roland & Son. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 








. GENERAL PAJOL. 

“The excitement occasioned here by the dismissal of General Pajol,” says 
our Paris letter, ‘still continues. Before handing to you a translation of a 
biographical sketch of that distinguished officer, it may not be amiss I should 
mention that he is, and has been, ove of the finest men in Europe ; full six 
feet high, gigantic in proportion, but so well made as to present nothing extra- 
ordinary to a casual observer. He is, moreover, remarkably handsome, though 
a very fair man. His manners are amiable, but he has proved himself exceed- 
ingly susceptible and no stranger to vioient passion ; for exainple, when it was 
proposed, at the interview of the deputies from Charles X. with M Laffitte and 
the chiefs of the popular party, on the 28th of July, 1830, that that Prince 
(Charles X.) should continue to reign, Pajo!, who was present, drew his sword- 
and swore he ‘ would immolate any man who should again utter sich a propo- 
sition.’ This was felt to be no idle threat. The subject was therefore dropped. 

The following biographical sketch is from the National :— 

“Claude Pierre Pajol was born at Bessancon, on the 3d of February, 1775, 
of a family distinguished in the profession of the law. He entered the military 
service at an early age, performed prodigies of valour during the campaigns of 
the revolution, and advanced from rank to rank to that of brigadier-general, 
which he obtained in 1805. He fought valiantly in Poland during the years 
1806 and 1807. At the battle of Heilsburg he supported with his brigade the 
charge of the enemy's entire body of cavalry and gave the French an opportu- 
nity torally. After the batt!e of Friedland he was the first to pass the river at 
Fregel ; he unceasingly harassed the enemy, with whom he entered Tilsit, re- 
ceived the first propositions for an armistice, and forwarded them to Napoleon. 

“The following year he commanded the entire line of advanced posts on 
the frontier of Bohemia, and received in this position in 1809 the declaration 
of war from Austria, whose forces attacked him on all points. He held them 
incheck with 2,000 cavalry until General Davoust had assembled his corps 
d’armée. After having passed the Danube at Ratisbon, he engaged the enemy 
at Peissing on the 20th of April, and prevented them by his intrepidity from 
attacking Davoust’s left wing. On the 23d he contributed to the success of 
Davoust at Eckmuhl, where he had two horses killed underhim. He subse- 
quently pursued the enemy to Ratisbon, and captured more than 2,000 men 
Napoleon, who was a witness of his intrepedity, created him Commander of 
the Legion of Honour. General Pajol pursued the enemy into Bohemia, but 
was recalled by the Emperor to join the grand army, which had just occupied 
Vienna. Having arrived at the island of Lobau on the 4th of July he passed 
the Danube; on the 5th debouched on the plains of Essling, whence he drove 
the enemy and took a position on the Nesselbach. At the battle of Wagram 
he resisted all the efforts made by the enemy's cavalry to reach the Danube, 
and defeated them. On the following day Pajol routed all the enemy’s cavalry 
which were on the river Taya, and made many prisoners. He was the first to 
pass this river with 2,400 cavalry in presence of the enemy's rear guard, which 
he drove back to the heights of Zriaim. At the conclusion of this day an 
Austrian l'eutenant-general came to him to propose terms, which he communi- 
cated to Napoleon. 

“* Hostilities having ceased, General Pajol was appointed to take the command 
of the cavalry at Dantsic and on the line of the Vistula. On the expedition to 
Russia, in 1812, he formed the advanced guard of Marshal Davoust's corps- 
d'armée, was the first to pass the Niemen the 24th of June, took possession of 
Kowas, and made prisoner a battalion of Russians. He captured Tréezimori, 
Wilna, Minsk, and the immense magazines of that city. Having been inform- 
ed that General Bagration’s large park of artillery was engaged on difficult 
ground, he followed with 100 picked men. This expedition, which was crowned 
with success, gained him the rank of General of Division, on the 7th of Au- 
gust, i812. Having been ordered to observe the fortress of Bobruisk on the 
Breesina, General Pajol succeeded in keeping the garrison in check, and like- 
wise, by deceiving the left wing of the Russian army, he assisted Marshal La- 
voust in the capture of Mohilew. Pojol, ever at the heels of the Russians, 
took possession of Dombrowna Krasnoi, Orcha, and Rassasna, drove the enemy 
from the left bank of the Dwina, relieved Witepsk, captured Poriechi, and after 
having traversed a frightful country reached the grand army on the eve of the 
battle of the Moskwa. He there resisted the combined eflorts of the enemy, 
and saw Generals Montbrun, Caulaincourt, and his own aide de-camp perish at 
his side. In fine, by taking in flank the great Russian redoubt with his cavalry, 
whilst the infantry attacked it in front, Pajol forced the enemy to retreat. Hav- 
ing occupied Mojaisk on the 9th he made two Russian battalions prisoners, had 

his right arm broken by a musket shot, and his horse killed under him, but 
nevertheless pursued the enemy to Moscow’ He did not wish to return with 
the wounded, but remained with the army until their fatal retreat. Napoleon 
sent for him to consult him when he arrived at the Bober, to ask for information 
respecting the Beresina, which this general had particularly reconnoitred. He 
indicated Zambinan as the only point practicable, and it was there that the 
wreck of the glorious army traversed the river. 

“ Pajol, having recovered of his wounds, returned to the grand army in 
1813, and fougit at Lutzen, Buntzlav, and Bautzen, and continued the cam- 
paign until the armistice of the Eloe. His good coaduct procured for him 
the good will of the inhabi ants, who gave him constant information relative 
to the enemy’s movements. On the armistice being broken, Pajol was at- 
tacked and obliged to give way. Having collected all the troops in the 
neighbourhood he retired on Dresden, sweeping away all who resisted him 





when he informed Grouchy of his arrival. ‘The latter commanded him to pass 
the Dyle at Limale, which he effected at 9 in the evening, but too late, as he 
was informed in the morning of the 19th of the disaster of Waterloo. This 
news did not discourage Pajol ; he proposed to attack the enemy with the 
36,000 men which had not been en aged, and to fal! suddenly upon the left 
flank of the Anglo-Prussian army. This advice not having been approved of, 
Pajol recrossed the Dyle, and effected his retreat to Paris in good order, not- 
withstanding the repeated attacks of the enemy. He subsequently followed 
the army behind the Loire, and remained w th it until it was. disbanded, when 
he was placed on half-pay the 7thof August, 1815.” 

The following is the letter of General Pajol to Marshal Soult, when appris- 
ed that he was about being removed from his command in Paris ;— 
" Monsieur le Marechal Soult,—You have made known te me that the com- 
mand of the First Division was about to be taken from me. I was not prepared 
for this decision ; but it a satisfaction to me to reflect that it will be come to 
after order and the greatest tranquility have reigned in Parisfor more than 
three years. My sense of my own personal dignity has never allowed me to 
set any value on my services, and if fora moment I call your attention to them 
it is not—I earnestly beg you to believe—to protest against an unmerited dis- 
grace. Having been a soldier for 52 years, of which I have been a lieutenant- 
general for the last 30 years, I was, in the three last campaigns of the empire, 
so happy as to obtain signal successes at the head of numerous corps of the 
army, and it is well known that I was in the first line of generals-in-chief for 
whom the great captain destined the baton of marshal. I might, perhaps, 
have been warranted in hoping that the Government of July would grant me 
this reward, and thus realize an intention openly manifested by the Emperor. 
Far from acknowledging these claims, M. le Marechal, you seem disposed to 
deprive me suddenly of a post in which I have, during 12 years, passed through 
great difficulties. A retreat, thus preceded, has nothing redoubtable in my 
eyes. Ihave already known adversity. My long career willnot have been 
without glory. My fellow-citizens will ever do me the justice of testifying 
that I have constantly served my country with the most disinterested devotion. 
Therefore, however rigorous may be the lot which awaits me, I shall meet with 
resignation the sentence with which | am threatened. I am, with respect &c., 

“Oct. 27, * Le Lieutenant-General Pajol.” 





HONG-KONG. 


The Portuguese town of Macao, fast falling into decay, has recelved its final 
blow inthe British settlement of Hong Kong. This new seat of our eastern 
commerce is thus favouably described by Dr. M‘Pherson :— 

‘* Hong-Kong forms the most northerly of the group of islands, at the mouth 
of the estuary that leads to Canton. Itis in lat. 22° 17’ N., and long, 114° 
12’ E. It is distant from Macao forty miles, and from Canton about a hun- 
dred. The island 1s about eight miles in length, and two and a halfin its great- 
est breadth. The strait which separates it from the main land is, in some pla- 
ces, barely a mile in breadth, while at others it is five ard six miles broad. 
The bay of Hong-Kong cannot probably be surpassed by any in the world, 
not only by reason of the infinite number of ships which it can accommodate, 
but also of its safe anchorage from typhoons, compared with any other harbour 
in China, and the depth of water close to the land, which along the greater 
part of the bay is sufficient for a seventy-four to float at a distance of a cables’ 
length from shore. From this circumstance alone, the island must prove a 
possession of enormous value as a commercial acquisition. Magnificent gra- 
nite quarries are found all over the island, so that warehouses on any scale can 
be built close to the water’¢ edge, and wharfs with ease thrown out, which will 
enable ships to approach for the purpose of loading and unloading. There is at 
all seasons an abundant supply of fresh water procurable on the island = In 
other respects this new colony possesses but few advantages. Its northern 
side is formed by a connected ridze of mountains, the highest of which is about 
2000 feet abov» the level of the sea. Except in a few spots, these moun- 
tains are barren and uncultivated ; formed by black projecting masses of gra- 
nite, the intervals giving shelter to herbage and brush-wood. There are no 
trees of any size ; and unlike the generality of mountainous districts, it possess- 
es but a few vallies, and these not of any extent. The mountains, for the 
most part, fall perpendicularly into the sea, thus leaving but little space for 
building at their base. The interior and south side is chiefly formed by level 
and undulating land, and appears to be far better adapted for private residences 
than on the north side. Here, too, there are some very fine bays, the chief of 
which are Ty-tan and Chuck-pie wan. Atthe former place a military post has 
been established. ‘The latter place, which is removed about five miles from 
Ty-tan, forms a very convenient and well sheltered site for building dockyards, 
&c. Partridge, quail, and snipe, have been found on the island ; and in the 
jungle pheasants and deerhave been seen. The population, on our first taking 
possession, was barely 1000, but it is now daily increasing, and already num 
| bers upwards of 10,000. Opposite to the north-eastern extremity of Hong- 
| Kong, and across the bay, is the town of Cowloon, a small fortified Chinese 
| position, from which the feet derive supplies in abundance. A peninsula of 
| considerable size, with only a few Chinese upon it, extends from the ‘own of 
| Cowloon in a south-easterly direction. This mostly consists of rich level 
| ground, and would prove of inestimable value to us,were it to become an appen- 
| dage to our present possessions. ‘Tne appearance of Hong-Kong is anything 
but prepossessing ; and to those who have hitherto resided upon it, the climate 





and reached that city without loss. The defence of the approaches to that | has proved far from salubrious. ‘There is a good deal of rank vegetation cn the 
town were intrusted to him, and it was from one of his pieces of artillery that | face of the hill, the groand on which, after a heavy fall of rain, becomes elastic 
the ball was tired which took off General Moreau’s legs. During two days | and boggy. On the Cowloon side of the bay, the atmosphere is at all times 
he resisted the attacks of the Austro Russians, who were endeavouring to pe- | more pure, and the changes of temperature less sudden; indeed, altogether, 
netrate into Dresden, and gave Napoleon time to arrive with his guard and | it appears a far more likely and preferable spot to form a seitiement, than on 
part of the grand army, with which he gained the celebrated victory, and made | the Hong-Kong side. At present it has been decided that this peninsula is to 
20,000 prisoners. Pajol, pursuing the enemy, made himself master of Pir- | be considered as neutral ground.” 
na, the deiiles of Gezhout, protected Genera! Vandamme’s retreat, and guard- | A pens. enn oe ae : 
ed the detilesof Bohemia. At the head of the fitth corps of cavalry, of which A NEW USE FOR CANCELLED POSTAGE-STAMPS. _ 
Napoleon had given him the command, he resisted the united forces of the ene- | _In modern farces, the great point of the plot usually turns upon the obstinacy 
my's cavalry at Wachau. Inacharge, ashell having exploded against his | of some well-intentioned old gentleman, who being loath to part with an only 
hore’s breast, Pajol was blown a considerable height into the air, had his left | daughter, bas declared his resolve never to consent to her marriage, but who, 
arm broken, and his ribs fraciured. | perceiving that she is determined to give him the slip, prudently qualities this 
‘He had his arm still in a sling when two months afterwards he offered his | declaration by rendering his sanction dependent upon the fulfilment of what he 
services to the Emperor, who intrusted to him the command of the army of | professes to believe to be some impossible conditions. Phe young lovers of 
observation of the Seine, of the Yonne, and the Loing. Having been obliged | course contrive to accomplish the difficult task—generally that of deceiving 
to follow the army, in his retreat he destroyed the bridges, took up a position ' the old gentleman himself ; who finds consolation under the circumstances by 





on Yeres, and occupied Melun. Napoleon having sent for him to Guignes, 
the 15th of February, 1814, communicated to him his plan on Monterean, 
and ordered him to arrive with his corps early in the morning of the 17th, to 
attack the enemy on the heights of Surene. Outhe 16th Pajol entered Cha- 
telet after a hard fought contest, and at 8 o'clock on the morning of the 17th, 
defiling from the wood of Valence, whence he had dislodged the enemy's ad- 
vanced guard, forced him to fall back on his line of battle, which he attacked 
with vigour, believing that Marshal Victor would attack the right flank at the 
same hour. The latier not having appeared, Pajol having 1o cn end with the 
entire army lost 19 pieces of artillery out of 24, together with a uumber of 
his men, and was about to retreat, when Bertrand, tne Grand Marshal of the 
Palace, galloped up and desired him to hold his ground, assuring lim that Ge- 
neral Gerard, who had succeeded Marshal Victor, had arrived, and that his 
riflemen were already engaged. General Pajol then collected all his forces, 
advanced, and charged the enemy who had abandoned his position, on the high 
road to Montereau. Pajol came up with the enemy's column under a horrible 
fire, overthrew it, and captured 5,000 men with all their artillery, and pursued 
the remainder until night, which alone saved them from total destruction. This 
charge, one of the most brilliant in the annals of military exploits, gained Pajol 
the rank of Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, conferred upon him by Na- 
poleon on the field of battle, who embraced him and observed, *If all my ge- 
nerals had served me like you, the enemy would not now be in France.” 
Towards the end of this day Pajol had his horse killed under him, and his 
fall having opened his wounds he was obliged to return to Paris for medical 
advice. 

‘“* After a few days he heard that the Emperor had abdicated. 

“‘ After the restoration he organized the King’s four regiments, which he 
commanded in 1814, and which were afterwards disbanded. On Napoleon's 
return in 1815, he sent him, on the 21st of March, his submission, distributed 
the tri-coloured cockade to his soldiers, took the command of the army of the 
Loire, led it to Paris, and advised the Emperorto march upon Brussels with 
the 18,000 men composing it. 

** Having been appointed member of the Chamber of Peers, created by 
Napoleon, he received the command of the first corps of cavalry, passed the 
Sambre on the 15th of June, took possession of Charlervi, was the the first to 
enter the town, and took up a position the same eveuing behind Fieurus, 
whence he dislodged the Prussians. On the l6thhe attacked the evemy, al- 
though superior in numbers, and having perceived on the 17th, that the enemy 
had weakened his lines, he charged their advanced posts, and captured 10 
pieces of cannon, all their baggage, and avast number of prisoners. Those 
cannon, the only ones captured during this campaign, were sent to Napoleon. 
who decorated Pajol with the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour. 

* On the 18th of June, after having captured Namur, he followed the high 
roadto Brussels, when he heard the terrible cannonade of Waterloo. He 
marched in that direction, but did not arrive at the Dyle until 5 in the evening, 


refiecting that no one could have escaped being tricked by their unparalleled 
| ingenuity. : 
‘These little contrivances illustrate a common feature of ordinary life. Old 

gentlemen are constantly doomed to discover that some of their most cherished 
| determinations must souner or later be quietly given up or rudely trampled un- 
| der foot ; and happy are they who can take a hint from the stage and hit upon 
‘a plan of surrender which shall look more like an accidental necessity than the 

deliberate renunciation of a long-settled resolve. ‘lo one of these worthy 

creatures the Penny Postage seems to have come as a godsend. His daughter 

is to remain portionless unui sie has collected an impossible number . f Queen's 

beads. She will doubtless succeed in her task—vof course to the immense as- 

tonishment of its sagacious concoctor ; who, when he consents to the event 
| that is to make him a delighted grandfather, will, very properly, take care to 

have it understood that he bus not changed his opinion as to the inexpediency 
| of the affair, but that he merely yields to circumstances which no ove could 
| believe would ever have come to pass. Meanwhile, the arrangement operates 
| for the benefit of all parties. ‘The old gentleman hugs hunseltf in the triamph 
| of his firmness; and the mind of the young lady 1s free and happy, because she 
[has a tangible prospect before her and can calculate her progress If at night 
she be but a hundred stamps nearer to her lover than when she arose in the 
| morning, it brings at least a definite amount of consolation 

Now this system might be extensively acted upon. ‘There are a vast number 

of old English gentlemen with a stock of cherished determinations, upon the 
maintenance of which they have sore misgivings, and which they would per- 
haps gladly surrender if it could be managed as a time-bargain and without hu- 
miltation. Suppose, in such cases, they propose a *‘ merry bond ”’ to abandon 
their resolves (which, of course, it is to be understood they would die rather 
than think of surrendering in earnest) upon the production of some never-to- 
be-collected number of used pustage-stamps. ‘There happen just now to be a 
few questions which have long been settled as far as argument goes, and which 
are therefore precisely in the condition to be placed upon the footing we have 
suggested. jt would be diverting, for instance, if the country gentlemen 
would jocosely mention the number of stamps that might win them to the abo- 
lition of the Corn-laws ; and they would, moreover, greatly benetit the reve- 
nue, since the 5U,Q00/. to be raised by the League would doubtless under such 
circumstances go to swell the Post-otfice returns. By a recourse to this plan, 
men's minds would settle down upon a definite point of action, a world of mis 
directed labour would be saved, and the greatest changes might be elfected 
without the dangers of sudden convulsions: Kesignation and Hope would 
ineet together, and all parties would calmly watch the diminution of the figures 
specifying the number of stamps standing before any given reform. In this 
way the adoption of a measure of National Education might cease to be amony 
the ideas connected with eternity ; and the possible perpetuity of the gallows 
might come to be disproved with mathematical precision. Perhaps, nowever, 
it would be as well to begin with smaller matters. What if Sir Robert, out of 








pure merriment, could be tempted to stake upon the production of a certain 
number «§ stamps the existence of his sliding scale’ It is not impossible that 
the number demanded might be found capable of expression by fewer figures 


than would be required to denote a homowopathic dilution, or the distance of a 
fixed star.— Speciator. 





NEW FRENCH NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


“ There is at present passing in France,” says the National, “a matter 
which is truly strange, and which ought to engage the attention of all citizens 
who are friends of their country, whether they profess monarchical opinions, 
or whether they = to see France consti:uted into a pure democracy. We 
wish to speak of the manifestations made by a certain number of wealthy mer- 
chants or manufacturers united in a deliberating society and negotiating with 
the government through the medium of ambassadors. A certain number of 
merchants inhabiting certain towns in France choose deputies and send them 
to Paris. Those persons form themselves into a political assembly. They 
appoint a president and secretaries, and divide themselves into committees, 
precisely in the same manner as the Chamber of Deputies. They declare 
themselves loudly the representatives, not only of all the manufacturers, but 
of the operative consumers, and of 11,000,000 of citizens employed in agri- 
culture ; in a word, they pretend to be the representatives of the nation, and 
in this capacity they issue decrees, which they signify to the ministers. We 
now ask this question— What remains for the Chamber of Deputies to do; or 
what utility is there in their assembling, now that such a power exists ? 

‘It is said that the members of this truly extraordinary assembly are privileged 
persons. They say that if they are rich, every one may become so as well as 
they and amass a fortune as great as theirs under the protection of their 
tariffs and other measures intended for the protection of the proprietors of coal 
mines, woods, and iron mines. This, we may observe, in passing, is the 
reasoning of M. Guizot; when any one speaks to him of the electoral _privi- 
lege, he replies that every one is free to acquire a property paying 500f. taxes. 
Public good sense has for a long time done justice to this sophism, and we are 
therefore astonished that this argument should be again brought forward to 
defend the privileged persons assembled at M Fulchiron’s voice in the salons 
of M. Lemardelay. 

** Yes, they are privileged men, and in more than one respect, for suppose 
that in place of possessing great cloth manufactories, vast forests, and immense 
property in joint-stock companies, these persons were merely poor operatives, 
and tkat they met to discuss an act of the government, or to take measures 
to avoid the injury doue to them by great capitalists, and by machinery, and to 
merely one half-penny per day increase of wages, the gendarmes would be 
immediately employed to disperse them, and the King’s Attorney-General 
would have their president and secretaries sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment. We, no doubt, would not approve of such a proceeding, but would be 
obliged to be extremely circumspect in our blame unless we wished to be 
sent to prison to jointhe combinators. The members of the Fulchiron Con- 
gress, on the contrary, far from being molested, have an official organ in the 
press. They negociate with the government as if they were its equal, and 
even impose on it their will We ask, again, is not thisa privilege ? 

‘The object of these gentlemen is not an increase of wages, which, after 
all, would be but of little consequence to the State ; but they pretend to in- 
terfere in the relations of France with other nations to prevent the ex.ensiun 
of its political influence, because this influence might be purchased by some 
concession which would interfere wih them. And why should some of our 
manufacturers fear the free competition of our neighbours? This is the an- 
swer—because these same great manufacturers and great capitalists are the 
proprietors of our most important modes of communication ; it is because they 
never think of improving our roads, or facilitating our means of circulation, 
nor reducing the tariffs; because they know perfectly well that the people 
being confined within a line of custom-houses will be always forced to pur- 
chase from them, no matter what the price may be. Thus our coal does not 
cost more at the pit’s mouth than English coal. We produce sufficient iron 
and sufficiently cheap for our own consumption, and why should those articles, 
when they arrive at Paris, Marseilles, or Rouen, be not sold on as good terms 
as foreign coal or iron? Because the privileged possessors of our canals levy 
enormous tolls. Suppress this privilege, and France will pay less for her iron, 
coal, timber, and cloth ; our forges and our manufactures will be able to com- 
pete with foreign nations ; whilst even with a protecting tariff they will perish 
under the weight of the monopoly which is to be everywhere met with, and 
which threatens eventually to destroy for the advantage of a few privileged 
classes everything—even the government.” 


a 
DWARKANAUTH TAGORE. 

It is with sincere pleasure that we publish the following interesting letters. 
We cannot imagine any thing more gratifying than the tribute paid by the 
Court of Directors to the zeal and philanthropy of this gentleman, unless we 
except the satisfaction which must be felt by every friend of India, to find that 
the just and liberal rule of these merchant princes (the hon. Court) has re- 
ceived the approbation of a distinguished native of that important empire :-— 

** East India-house, Oct- 21. 

‘« Sir,—On the occasion of your return to your native country, the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company are desirous of preseuting you with a 
testimonial of theiresteem, and of the approbation with which they regard the 
public benfits conferred by you upon British India, by the liberal encourage- 
ment you have afforded to the diffusion of education, and to the introduction of 
the arts and science ; and by the generous support you have given to the char- 
itable institutions of Calcutta, whether established for the relief of the Hindoo 
or of the British community. ‘Ihe Court trust that the noble course which 
you have pursued will have the effect of contributing to the accomplishment of 
that object which it hasever been their anxious desire to promote, viz. the 
identitication of the feeling and interests of the native and European popula- 
tion committed to their government, and thus strengthening the bonds which 
uni e India with Great Britian. 

* Impressed with these sentiments, the Court request your acceptance of a 
gold medal, for the preparation of which they have given the necessary instruc- 
tions. In making this communication on their behalf, permit usto assure you 
of the sat sfaction which we derive from being the medium of conveying the 
Court's feelings and wishes, in which we most fully participate, and to express 
our sincere hope that your visit to this country has been productive to you of 
much gratification, and that your future career may be marked by happiness 
and prosperity. We have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servants, “J. L. Luswineton. 
“ Jomn Corren. 

“ Dwarkanauth Tagore.” 

* Paris, Oct, 25. 
‘* Gentlemen,—I have received, with a pride and pleasure I cannot find 
words to express, the letter with which you have honoured ine. If my efforts 
to promote the improvement of my gountrymen, and the welfare of my native 
land, has been attended by suffering, privation, or evil to myself, | should have 





sought no higher recompense than the flattering opinion the Hon. Court of Di- 
rectors have been pleased to express of my conduct, and the gratifying testi- 
monial of that opinion to which you advert, and which | shall indeed be proud 
to wear. I repeat that if distress and danger had beset my path,! should 
have considered myself more than rewarded by the distinguished honour now 
conferred upon me; but! felt with confidence, and not les’ with gratitude, 
that under the j.st and liberal rule of the hon Court an honest citizen seeking 
tu improve the condit on of his country by legaland not unworthy means, had 
everything to hope for, and nothing to apprehend. I have worked in my bum- 
ble sphere under a firm conviction that the happiness of India is best secured 
by her connexion with your own great and glorious country ; and that the more 
the people of that vast empire were enlightened, the more sensible they would 
become of the invincible power o! the protecting state, and of the excellence 
of a Government whose pure and benevolent intentions, whose noble solicitade 
for the wellare and improvement of the millions committed by Providence to 
its charge, way challenge the admiration of the whole world. 

Tu yourselves, gentlemen, allow me to offer my unfeigned thanks for the 
manner in which you have communicated the gracious sentiments and inten- 
tions of the hon. Court. The honour, so great in itself, has been rendered 
doubly acceptable by the terms in which your kindness has conveyed it. In- 
deed, 11 | might be allowed, I would solicit permission to present my humble 
and grateiul acknowledgements to the hon Court individually, as well as col- 
ecuvely, for their generous hospitality, delicate courtesy, and unvary ng good- 
ness which I shall not cease to rewember with gratitude while J live.—l have 
the honour to be, with the greatest respect, gentiemen, your most obedient 
servant, ““DWARKANAUTH TAGORR. 

* sur J. L. Lushington and John Cotton, Esq, &c.” 





RAILWAYS. 

It appears from the report of tue otticers of the railway department, Board 
of Trade, that the number of accidents on the railways of the United Kingdom, 
srising from the causes beyond the control of passengers, which occurred in the 
year (841, was 29, by which 24 persons were killed end 72 injured ee 

(he number of accidents which occurred in the same period to individuals 





owing to their own negligence or misconduct,was 36; by which 17 persons were 









Kiltéd, and 20 injured. The description given of the several cases in this class 

affords proof of the extraurdinary recklessness of the individuals who have suf- 
fered. ‘ Jumped off after his hat’ occurs no less than three times ; “jumped 
off,” twelve times; “run over, crossing before a train,” occurs six times. 
There are also several cases of persons killed whilst lying asleep on the rails, 
and of others killed or injured by falling from the trucks on which they had 
been riding without leave. ; 

The number of accidents which occurred in the same period to servants of 
the company, under circumstances, not involving dan er to the public, was 
sixty, by which twenty-eight persons were killed and thirty-six injured. 

The safety of railway travelling, which, indeed, is one of the cheif advanta- 
ges of that mode of locomotion, is shown by the small number of persons killed 
and injured by accidents erising from causes beyond the control of passengers. 
It would be easy to prove that the mortality and injuries occasioned during 
the past year by such coach accidents only as are recorded in the newspapers 
(and probably not half that occur are so recorded) were greater, Then it 
must be borne in mind how few persons now travel by coaches, whilst the 
number who travelled by railway during the first half of 1841, amounted to no 
less than 8,901,916! It must not, however, be assumed, that the railway 
companies are not culpable with respect to the accidents, few though they be 
which have occurred. There ought to be no accidents, and on a well-regula- 
ted railway there would be none. A traveller by a railway should be as se- 
cure from danger as he is when sitting at his own fireside. The number of 

ersons who travelled by railways, from the Ist of January to the last of July 
in 1841, as we have stated, 8,901,916, and the gross sum paid for their fares 
during that half year was £1,145,546 16s. 4d. 





THE 44th AT WATERLOO. 


Apropos, however, to Quatre Bras and the name of O'Malley, we would take 
the oppertunity of saying a word about a gallant regment, the bones of whose 
force now lie bleaching in a savage land, and over whose memery some asper- 
sions have been cast by some base and un-English scribblers and spouters. 
There was no more gallant regiment in the service than the 44th; no regi- 
ment saw more service, nor did its duty better. Amongst a number of other 
places, they served in Egypt, at Salamanca, Tarragona, Fuentes d’Onor. in the 
retreat of Burgos, at Badajoz, at Washington, at Bladensberg, at New-Orleans 
at Bergen-op-Zoom, at Merkden, at Antwerp, at Quatre Bras, at Waterloo, in 
Arrican, and, lastly, their strength has been sacrificed in Affghanistan. But 
their blood shall not be suffered to sink mto the ground. England, which nev- 
er forgets her faithful servants, will never be contented until they are avenged 
and the name of Englishmen made a word of fear to the descendants of their 
murder rs for all generations. The 44th did gallant service at Quatre Bras at 
Waterloo, though in point of numbers the weakest regiment that came upon 
the field. They numbered only 430 bayonets. Jn the year before at 
Bergen op- Zoom, they had suffered terribly: 700 men went into action, 200) 
alone survived. Accordingly at Quatre Bras the men were for the most re- 
cruits. When the French opened tire, many of them took a ducking from the 
shot. The officer then in command, Colonel O'Malley—a man of mould, and 
not of fiction—cried out, ‘Steady, men! When you see me duck, you may 
all duck ; but the first man who ducks before | do I'll cut down!" “ By Ja- 
sus,” said an old grenadier, ‘that's pleasant! If they wait till the Colonel 
ducks, they’ll wait till the cows come home!’ At Quatre Bras they saved a 
portion of that distinguished corps, the 42d; but not as Mr. Lever, with the 
pardonable iaccuracy of a civilian, describes it. In the attempt to form a 
square, two companies of the 42d were left out, and nearly cut to pieces by the 
French calvary, and their Colonel was killed. Mr. Lever says that the 42d, 
who were stationed amidst tall corn, were surrounded by calvary before they 
knew it. The word was given to form square. The Lancers were already 
among them; and fighting back to back, the gallant Highlanders met the fee. 
Fresh numbers poured down upon them, and already half the regiment was dis- 
ab'ed and their Colonei killed. These brave fellows were rescued by the 44th ; 
who throwing ina withering volley, fixed biyonets,,and charged. A ‘wih 
ering volley,”’ auona Brotois.a stupid phrase which the author uses on all ocea- 
sions, without having the fear of schylus before his eyes. ‘ Fixed bay- 
onets!” Oh Mr Lever! Though you have a commission, how could you 
w~ te such nonsense! Were not the bayonets fixed; were not they always fixed 
from the moment the regiment goes into action! Oh, Lever, Lever! And they 
“charged !” The line in infantry charged the retiring cavalry! Forshame, Lever! 
The facts are simply these: The 42d committed the mistake of endeavoring to 
form a square when there wasn t time,Colune! O’Mally avoided the error,and his 
regiment received the charge of cavalry in the line, as they steod, and delivered 
a volley when the horsemen were just upon them,every bullet of which emptied a 
sadule. They then advanced (there was no fixing bayonets—our bayonets were 
already fixed—no charge) far enough to enable them to form a square, and in 
clude the broken part o! the thrice-renowned 42d in theirranks. At Waterloo, 
at Quatre Bras, the services of the 44th were conspicuous, and God forbid that 
their country should forget them. Of twenty-six officers that went into the 
field at Quatre Bras, at the close of the Waterloo twenty-three lay dead or 
sorely wounded. Three only escaped the fiery ordeal of those days unscathed 
At Waterloo the colours of the regiment stooped for a moment seven times, 
and on each occasion a gallant British officer lay dead or disabled. The 
eighth gentle:nan who raised them was Captain Dunlevie (like O'Malley, a sur- 
vivor of the corps ;) and Dunlevie, though wounded on both days, held them 
aloft till they waved over a triumphant field. We look forward with intense 
anxiety, with the hope of seeing the treacherous massacre of the 44th most 
amply and thoroughly avenged.— Fraser's Magazine. 








TROUBLES OF THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 

The Queen of England can scarcely be supposed to contemplate the per- 
plexities of her royal sister of Spain without thanking her stars that she herself 
has got quietly married. The whole domestic political interest of Spain ap- 
pears to centre at the present moment In the questions—when the Queen ought 
to marry? how the Queen ought to marry? whom the Queen ought to marry ! 
This delicate matter is the almost exc usive topic of the journals of Madrid ; 
which take upon them to settle it without any affectation of bashful reserve, 
and without asking what may be her Majesty's inclinations. One Ministerial 
journal maintains that the Queen has attained the age wien she may legally 
cortract marriage—another, that she has not; and the Opposition journals dis- 
cover in this apparently motiveless controversy, a secret and wicked design of 
putting off the Queen’s marriage as long as possible. The Opposition journals, 
contradicting their own imputations, assert that Ministers have sent off two 
agents to court two different bridegfooms for the Queen at the same time: M. 
Olozaga has gone ‘o offer her to a son of the King of Holland, (the bare idea 
is enough to make Philip the Second turn in his grave!) and M. Carnero has 
gone to offer her to the son of the Archduke Charles of Austria. If there is 
any truth in the story, Ministers would be fairly sped if both Princes were to 
say ‘“‘yes!’’ Again, the Ministerial journals will have it that Donna Carlotais 
intriguing to have her son made the popular candidate for the crow).-matrimo- 
nial. With this view, she is said to have been taking the young Prince to bull- 
fights, and paying serenaders to sing verses under his window o’ nights. A 
hint seems to have been taken here from Master Slender’s courtship of ‘ sweet 
Anne Page,” by bragging of his feats in bear-baiting, and asking his servant 
for his book of songs and sonnets which heJent to Alice Shortcake a’ore Mar- 
tlemass. And all this time, the poor Queen is tantalized by hearing people 


talk of her marriage, and having the shadowy images of nice young princes 
paraded in her mind's eye, while the contending factions will not allow her to 
have any of them. The frank speech of Hoyden in The Relapse—* \cod! if 
they doa’t get me a husband, I'll run off with the butler!”’ may be taken as 


expressive of her Majesty's feelings. — Spectator. 


——.@ 
GREAT WESTERN STEAM-SHIP COMPANY. 

The affairs of this company being ina very bad sta‘e, at a meeting lately 
held, a committee of ten propricturs was appointed to confer with the directors 
and report to the company on the state of its affairs. The committee having 
prepared its report, a special general meeting of the company was held at 
Bristol, on Friday, at their offices, in Prince’s-street, for the purpose of taking 
it into consideration. Mr. B. Bright, chairman of the directors, having taken 
the chair, Mr. G. Jones, chairman of the committee, read the report (4 copy 
of which had been previously sent to the directors with a request that it might 
be publistied for the use of the shareholders; this request was not, however, 


’ 


complied with ) The report recommended the sale of the Great Western, of 
the iron ship Great Britian, as she now stood, and of the company’s yard, 


works, and other property, and the winding up of the concern. Mr. J. Cun 


She Albion. 


60,000/., while the company had 0: offered a very reduced sum for it, 
and that the highest bona fide bidding for the Great Western, at the late sale, 
had been 17,5002. It was, however, stated in justification for the expenditure, 
at the yard, that no person would undertake the building of the Great Britian, 
and that it was therefore necessary to erect machinery of their own, and it 
was stated that Mr. Guppy acted as engineeer. It was also stated that the 
Great Western, of herself had paid 64 per cent, A counter-resolution was pro- 
posed on the part of the directorate, and very ably advocated by the chairman, 
and ultimately adopted in a modified form by the meeting. The resolution 
was to the effect—that the directors should be empowered to raise 20,000/. on 
the security of the company’s property ; that the Great Britian should be com- 
pleted with all possible despatch ;—that none of the company’s property 
should be sold at a sacrifice ; and that the Great Western should continue her 
voyages to New York as usual, unless sold in the meantime to advantage. 
The meeting then separted. 
ee 
THE TIMES TESTIMONIAL. 

A meeting of the Committee appointed by the public meeting to arrange the 
Times Testimonial was held on Monday, to receive the report of the Auditors 
of the accounts. Lord Mayor Pirie took the chair. Mr. H. Hughes, as hono- 
rary secretary, reported, that since the last meeting of the Committee, contri- 
butions to the amount of 35/. 10s. had been received ; including 10 guineas 
from the “hamber of Commeree of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 5/. from Mr. 
William Cotton, Governor of the Bank of England, and seven sums of two 
guineas, and six sums ofone guinea each ; making the total amount subscribed 
2,702/. 6s., every shilling of which had been received. He laid before the 
meeting the following summary of the subscriptions— 


Number. Amount. 
£ os. d. 

1 Sir John Pirie, Lord Mayor (Chairman and Treasurer) 1010 0 
38 Public companies.............-.---- $6eciasecee See Oo 
64 Magistrates, &c. of the city of London............ 194 6 0 
58 London bankers, and joint-stock banks........... - 518 9 0 
129 London merchants, manufacturers, traders, &c...... 790 1 0 
116 Country bankers, merchants, public companies, &c. 429 10 0 
21 Foreign bankers, merchants, public companies, &c. 127 7 0 
128 Individuals and anonymous......-. Sisssesesesnss SLID @ 
555 WHO 06éa6ic 5 ose Weeegesse 2,702 6 0 


The subscriptions from ‘foreign merchants, bankers, public companies, 
&c.,”” were from Alexandria, Antwerp, Cadiz, Calcutta, Cologne, Dantzic, 
Florence, Geneva, Hamburg, La Guayra, (in South America,) Macao, Malta, 
Messina, Naples, Newfoundland, Ostend, Paris, Venice, Vevay, and Wisbaden. 
And Mr. Hughes knew for acertainty that they would have been much more 
considerable and numerous, but for the very great losses (in many cases ruinous) 
sustained by firms all over the Continent of Europe through the very conspira- 
cy afterwards brought to light and exposed by the Times. 

The sum of £2,000 had been devoted to establishing two scholarships at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge in connexion with Christ's Hospital and the City of London 
School. A tablet is tobe set up in the new Royal Exchange, and another in 
the Times office. The report was affirmed, and thanks were passed to the 
several honorary officers of the Committee. 








LORD MAYOR'S DAY IN LONDON. 


The newly-elected Lord Mayor of London gave a grand banquet on Wed- 
nesday week, on his entering upon the office of chief magistrate of the City of 
Loudon. Among the company present were the Foreign Ministers, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, and other noblemen. ‘The usual 
toasts having been given, the Mayor proposed the health of her Majesty's Mi- 
nisters, and Sir Robert Peel in responding to it observed.—In returning thanks 
on the part of her Majesty’s ministers, ! hope I shall not, as the head of the 
Government, be considered as transgressing the rule I have already adverted to, 
if [assure you that we are not unmindful of the obligations which office imposes. 
Many may differ from us as to the mode of effecting the objects we have in 
view. Fewean differ from us asto the propriety of those objects. Our ear- 
nest wish is to cultivate the relations of peace, and to extend its inestimable 
blessings in every way consistent with the permanent and comprehensible inte- 
rests of the country. (Cheers.) The object of our policy is to maintain the 
lustre of the British arms on every occasion on which an appeal to them may be 
necessary. ‘The object of our policy is to encourage the demand tor labour, 
and to extend our commercial prosperity. (Loud cheering.) The object of 
our policy is to maintaim the public credit and that character for public faith 
which no country can lose without losing also the main foundation of its strength 
and stability. We shall consider it amongst the most favourable indications of 
the result of that policy if, in a city so intimately connected with the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests as this is, we shall find its commerce to be 
in a flourishing state. (The right hon. baronet sat down amid loud cheers.) 

The Lord Mayor then gave * The Foreign Ministers.” 

Mr. Everett, the American Minister, returned thanks. He heartily respond- 
ed to the sentiments which the right hon. gentleman had delivered as to the ne- 
cessity of strengthening the good understanding which now happily prevailed 
amongst the nations of the world; and he might perhaps be permitted to express 
his gratification at finding the question which had arisen between his own coun- 
try and England recently settled on a foundation equally hu.ourable and bene- 
ficial to both. 


TRINIDAD—MUD VOLCANOES. 
To the Editors of the Albion. 


Gentlemen,—Having spent some time in the Island of Trinidad, in the 
West Indies, aid being well acquainted with its geography and general cha- 
racteristics, it was with some interest that I recently read the following short 
paper on the subject of some of its natural curiosities, and of the probable 
process by which a large part of that singular Island, so different from all the 
other West Indian Islands, was formed. I have been permitted to extract it 
from the note book of a friend, who spent a part of the winter of 1840 and 
41 in Trinidad, and send it to you for publication, should you deem it worth 
that attention. It may perhaps afford the same interest to some of the other 
readers of your excellent and widely circulated Journal, and tothe curious in 
general. It first appeared in one of the local papers, ** The Trinidad Stan- 
dard” of the 12th March of last year. I would just observe that a large tract 





nomena similar to those described, and that the land of this region, which is 
also alluvial, has evidently been subject to the same process of formation, 
whatever that may have been, as that of the low land of Trinidad. In both 
| instances the country affords innumerable specimens of the mounds described 
| in this paper, which are now either under cultivation, or covered with the dense 
| primeval forests of the tropics. I would also premise that the ‘ Pitch lake” 
spoken of is a large mass or mound of asphaltum resembling in appearance and 
many of its qualities the substance from which it derives its name. ‘This 
mound, which is from one to two miles in circumference, and forty or fifty 
feet in height above the surrounding country, has been gradually formed by 
the imperceptible rising and overflow of the substance near the centre where it 
is so soft as to render it dangerous of approach. Cattle by venturing too near 
have sometimes sank down and disappeared. The rest of the lake is hard and 
cau be navigated on foot with safety. The rising in the centre is evidently, | 
think, caused by the agency of internal heat. ‘This so called Lake is situate 
about midway between the South Western and North Western extremities of 
the Island, and about two miles from the coast. It also extends for many miles 
into the Gulf of Paria, and makes a bad roadstead on account of its hardness 
under water. : 

I was told by gentlemen, who had visited the main land at the mouths of the 
Oronoke, that several of these Pitch Lakes, so called, had then been discover- 
ed, which would seem very clearly to indicate that tle whole substratum of 
that region of country was asphaltic ; and its occasional appearance above the 
surface, may be accounted for in the same manner as that of ‘Trinidad, namely, 
| by the agency of heat which may some day burst forth in the shape of a vol- 
cano. Your's respectfully, A Constant Reaper. 

Hamilton, Canada West, 9th Dec. 1842. 

A VISIT TO THE MUD VOLCANOES OF HICACOS, (ISLAND 

OF TRINIDAD.) 

Whilst upon a visit to the Pitch Lake a short time since, it occurred to me 
that the ** Mud Volcanoes,” found in various parts of this Island, were in some 
way connected with, or, perhaps, caused by this mass of asphaltum. Under 





aingham having moved a resolution in accordance with the committee’s report, | this impression, I determined to avail myself of the first favorable opportunity 
i led to a very long and stormy discussion ; and in answer to various questions | that might offer, to examine some of those singular phenomena, and to satisfy 


put to. the chairman, it was elicted that of the 170,000/. subscribed capital 
there was due on calls 17,00fi/ 


my own mind onthe subject. With this view I was enabled, a few days ago, 


The liabilities of the company were stated | through the puliteness of agentleman in town, to proceed to Cedros, by a ship 


to Le 23.8181, and deducting the 17,000/. unpaid calls, it left a balance against | despatched to that quarter, where I understood some of these volcanoes ex- 
the company of 6,818/. ‘The entire cost of the steam-ship Great Wesiern | isted 


was stated to be 61,671/, while the estimated cost of the Great Britian would 
be 100,000! Loud complaints were made of the extravagant management of 
the company’s affsirs ; Captain Hosken being pad, as it was said, at a very 
much higher rate than any of the captains of the Royal Mail Company, and it 


being suggested that the salaries of Mr. Guppy, one of the airectors and 


manager of the works, for which he received 500/. per annum, and of Cap- 


Having reached Cedros, I was favored by Mr. Seguin,—whose guest I was 
during the few days I remained there—with a horse and guide, and soon after 
set out forthe objects of my search. Heing only some two miles distant from 
that gentleman's house, and the road lying most of the way through the open 
fields, we soon reached their vicinity. On the way we passed over the highest 
points of land in that part of the Island, which commands an excellent view of 





tain Claxton, managing director, for which he was paid 300/. per annum, might | the fine and highly cultivated estate of Lochmaben, and of several of the adjoin- 
be saved. It was also stated that the work and implements had cost about ing estates, and whence also the low land about the mouths of the Oronoke is 







of country, for many miles about the mouths of the Oronoke, abounds in phe- | 


December 17, 


visible, the distance being about ten miles. After leaving this elevation, we 
decended a little, and then penetrated a dense forest, so thickly grown up with 
underwood and prickly palms as to render it impossible to proceed far on horse- 
back. I accordingly left my horse in charge of my black guide, who, I now 
for the first time discovered, had never been to the spot himself, and conse- 
quently could be of no further use ; and pushing my way on foot through an al- 
most impenetrable jungle, | soon reached the objects of my curiosity. The first 
thing that met my eye, upon emerging from the woed, was an immense bed of 
mud and clay, covering several acres, and of acircular shape, hemmed in bya 
thickly-woven border of stunted shrubbery. The outer ring of this mass was 
dry and full of crevices, caused by the heat of the sun; but as | approached 
the centre, the ground became moist, and had the appearance of having been 
recently overflowed by an eruption. I presently came to one of the little cra- 
ters, of which there were several ; some in action, the mud bubbling up through 
the apertures, like beer fermenting through the bung-hole of a barrel, and oc- 
casionally shooting up several feet into the air, whilst others were quite hard 
and dry. These craters do not in general rise more than four or five feet 
above the surrounding mass, and answer in shape to a regular volcano in minia- 
ture. Into one of them J thrust a pole ten feet in tniath, and upon letting go 
It soon disappeared. At a short distance from the mass just described is ano- 
ther, having similar craters, and of nearly the same size and shape. The tops 
of these two mounds rise many feet above the land immediately in their vici- 
nity, and are probably fifty or sixty feet above the level of the sea. They 
are situate nearly equidistant from the two seas, which lie in opposite sides of 
the narrow neck of land at Cedros—say two miles. The circumstance of the 
mud emitted through these apertures being cold, and strongly impregnated with 
salt, has given rise to the general belief that these ‘Volcanoes ” are produced by 
the action of the sea through subterraneous passages. Before offering my own 
ideas on the subject, I will venture to suggest several weighty objections to this 
method of accounting for these phenomena. In the first place there is but little 
action, of any kind, eitherin the way of tides,or waves in the surrounding seas, ex- 
cept in cases of heavy gales ; and if there was, it would be utterly impossible, at 
least out of all experience and precedent, that the sea should act through sub- 
terraneous passages many miles in length, (for some of these volcanoes, in other 
parts of the Island, are said to be full ten miles interior,) and at so great an 
elevation as to produce the phenomena in question. Amongst the s:1bstances 
thrown up with the mud, I discovered some resembling copper ore, anthracite 
coal, and a variety of petritications, of a heavy nature, which would require 
considerable force to project ; and besides, wherever horizontal subterraneous 
passages are found, there is always something in the character of the country 
to indicate their existence—such as rocky formation, volcanic moantains, &c. 
In this case all appearances and probabilities are against such a supposition. 
But as [ think this theory too absurd to require further notice, [ will with all 
deference submit for the consideration of the curious and the learned in these 
matters my own conjectures on the subject, which if well founded, will not 
only satisfactorily accuunt for these extraordinary appearances, but will go 
far in explaining the process of formation of a large portion of this interesting 
Island. The idea may have occurred to others, but I have never before heard 
it mooted. 

The high mountain ridge, stretching along the whole of the Northern coast 
of Trinidad has with great reason been suspected to have been formerly con- 
nected with the ridge (or entrances into the Gulf of Paria) of mountains run- 
ning alongthe Spanish Main, from the Bocas, with which it in every respect 
corresponds. It matters not for the consideration of the present subject, by 
what agency, or at what remote period, the separation was etiected; but let 
us suppose a time previous to this dismemberment, and before any part of the 
low, oralluvial lands of Trinidad was yet formed. The Gulf of Paria was then 
an immense Bay lying with its mouth open to the Eastward, ready to receive 
not only the wash brought down by the mighty Oronoke, with its hundred 
mouths, but also that of numerous other large rivers to the east of it,all of which 
have their sources in the mountain chains far interior, and after traversing al- 
most boundless tracts of rich upland and alluvial soils fall at length into the 
Atlantic Ocean, where there contents receive a Westerly. direction from the 
trade winds and ocean currents. ‘lhe wash of these rivers would naturally 
deposite itself where the va ious currents met the calm waters of the Gulf, that 
is, Just where the low land of the Island now stretches out to the South and 
West. ‘I'hen let us suppose, that, near the centre of that part of the Bay where 
this deposite takes place, lies at some depth below the surface a wide spreading 
bed of asphaliun—* The Pitch Lake.” This mass becomes at length covered 
with a thick deposite of the foreign substances above alluded to, in which are 
large quantities of animal and vegetable matter. These by being brought into 
contact with the bitumenous mass, assisted by the agency of internal heat, 
would soon generate large quantities of gas, which forcing its way to the sur- 
face would, in time, raise numerous small hillocks whose heads, as they became 
raised above the surface of the water by the continual depusites, would harden by 
the action of the sun. 

The large quantities of matter capable of generating gas, would afford a sup- 
ply that would last for ages, and the hillocks would continue to increase in 
height and dimensions as long as the quantity was sufficient to keep open the 
apertures. In some places larger quantities of the gaseous material would natu- 
rally collect than in others; and of course in such places the phenomena 
would continue to exhibit themselves long after the others had ceased. The 
intervals between the innumerable mounds that would in time be formed by 
the discharge of these ‘* mud volcanoes,’” would at length be filled up by the 
action of the waves and the deposite of the rivers, thereby making extensive sa- 
vannahs ; and the new made land would soon assume its present appearance, 
with all its undulation,savannahs, lagoons, &c. ; and vegetation would naturally 
follow in the same order, as the formation of the land. Some of the higher 
hills that are occasionally to be met with in the low land of the Island, were 
small rocky keys, such as are to be seen in all parts of the West Indian ocean. 

In illustration of this theory | have nothing at present to offer, further than 
appearances and probabilities, and [ may add, the strong gaseous smell arising 
from the apertures when in action, and which even prevents the birds and wild 
animals from approaching within many rods of the scene. 

Port of Spain, 9th March, 1841. 


SuNiMary. 


| It is rumoured that, should the weather continue favourable, the Court will 
remain at Waliner for a month or six weeks. 
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| An Ancient Inn Sign—An inn sign,1,800 years old, has just been discovered 
|in Pompeii, in the Via Fortune. It is a painting in fresco, and represents 
| Bacchus and Faunus pressing grapes brought to them by a young slave, while a 
boy is directing the flow of the juice into an amphora imbedded in the ground. 
[tis distinguished by the superior correctness of its drawing and beauty and 
freshness of colour. It is 2} feet by 1}. 

Grace Darling.—The admirers of this departed heroine have resolved to 
| perpetuate her name,and with it a record of her bold and humane exploit. With 
| that view they will erect a monument to her memory over her remains in Bam- 
| burgh; and they will also insert a tablet in the light-house adjoining the Fern 
| Island, whence she departed with her father to the rescue of the Forfarshire 
| steamer. The tablet will merely contain her name, with the number saved, 
and the date when they were rescued. It will be recollected that there were 

nine saved by her on the 7th of September, 1838, His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland is quite favourable to the intended memorial to Grace 
Darling. 

The Egypto-Prussian Expedition.—The last letters from this expedition 
state that they are all well at Cairo; but, owing to the occurrence of the Ra- 
madan, and consequent delay, would not be able to proceed on their destina- 
tion till the end of October. The following is an extract from one of the let- 
ters:—‘t The Nile rose two palms three days ago, a thing unusual; it is still 
spread over the country in sufficient abundance, it is considered, to ota 
plentiful harvest. There has been a terrible mortality among the oxen, the 
Pacha, it is said, has lost 30,000 of his own. The approach to every village is 
rendered extremely offensive to the sight and the smell by several of the car- 
cases of these animals in different stages of decay. This and the late increase 
of the Nile is saidto portend much evil. Plague and its accompaniments 
are expected in the spring; so say the resident Frauks.”"—Literary angst 

An Artificial Soprano.—“ A mechanician of a little town in Bohemia, says 
the Paris Constitutionnel, ‘‘has constructed an automaton which imitates per- 
fectly the human voice, particularly the soprano notes. It sings — or 
cult airs with the greatest accuracy. Shakes, runs, and chromatic eee es = 
all executed with surprising precision. This automaton, in singing, even A 
nounces certain words, so as to be easily understood. ‘The inventor — 
arrive at such a point of perfection as to bring his machine to pronounce : on 
words of the best operas. He intends shortly making a journey to “en 
and Vienna, to give concerts, and from thence to Paris and the other citi 
Europe.” ; 

Extraordinary Memory.—The memory of Dr. Leyden was most ere 
and he sometimes loaded it with lumber. When he was at Mysore, Re + pal 
ment occurred upon a point of English history ; it was agreed to postr es 
Leyden, and,to the astonishment of all parties, he repeated verbatim - pa 
of an Act of Parliamant in the reign of James relative to Ireland, wh'¢ ese 
ed the point in dispute. On being asked how he came to charge his papery. me 
such extraordinary matter, he said that several years before,when he comeans 
on the changes that had taken place in the English language, this vr of that 
of the documents to which he had referred as a specimen of the style 
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age, and that he had retained every word in his memory. 
John Malcolm. 

Parisian Diamonds —It may be interesting to our readers to know that these 
beautiful imitations of the “ priceless gem,” which have lately attracted so 
much attention, are made by a chymist in Paris, and are only the oxide of tin. , 
It is to be regretted that the brilliancy which has rendered this imitation so fa- | 
mous cannot be depended upon, as, after exposure for some time, they become | 
as dull as common glass.— Mining Journal. 

William Tell Outdone —Several of the feats of the skill and daring of the 
Chinese are, to the uninitiated, truly astonishing ; for instance :—Two men, 
from Nankin, appear in the streets of Canton; the one places his back against 
a stone wall or wooden fence, the upper part of his person being divested of 
clothing. His associate, armed with a large knife, retires to a distance, say 
from one hundred to two hundred feet. At a given signal the knife is thrown 
with an unerring aim, in the direction of the person opposite, to within a hair's 
breadth of his neck, immediately below hisear. With such certainty of suc- 
cess is the blow aimed, and so great is the confidence reposed by the one in the 
skill of the other, that not the slightest uneasiness is discernible in the features 
of him whose life is a forfeit to the slightest deviation on the part of the prac- 
titioner, This feat is again and again repeated, and with similar success, only 
varying the direction of the knife to the opposite side of the neck of the expos- 
ed person, or to any other point of proximity tothe living target, as the spec- 
tators may desire.—Catalogue of Chinese Collection. 

The Capercailzie.—Mr. Lloyd has just arrived from Sweden with a splendid 
collection of living capercailzie (45 brace) for the Duke of Buckingham,it being 
his Grace’s intention to attempt the naturalization of those birds in England, 
where, it is to be hoped, the experiment may prove equally successful as it 
a recently done in Scotland under the auspices of the Marquis of Bread- 
albane. 

The Place where Macbeth met with the Witches.—The place where Mac- 
beth met with the three weird sisters is in the county of Moray, about seven 
miles westward of Elgin, and five miles on this side of Forres. It is nearly a 
mile in length, and in some parts more than half a mile in breadth. It is a 
singularly bare desolate place, with arange of high hills on the south side, and 
a large open space of country, now generally cultivated—with the Moray Frith 
and the hills of Caithness in the distance. Nor is this all. Not only is the 
moor itself, at which the meeting in question took place, still a‘ blasted heath,’’ 
but, from its peculiar soil, it must ever remain so. The progress of cultivation 
can never reach it. It may farther be mentioned that so desolate and barren 
is the place, that people have a great dislike to travel through it in dark nights. 


—Letter from Sir 






Che Albion. 


exc. 8th Foot: Quartermaster Sergt. T. Ross, to be Quartermaster, vice Al- 
dridge, dec. 9th Foot : Ens. R. Daunt, to be Lt. b ro v. Williams, whose 
prom. by pur. has been canc. 10th Foot: C. J. Lindam, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without pur., v. Ottley, dec. 11th Foot: W. Chalmers, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without pur. v. Ross, prom. in the 92d Foot. 24th Foot: Lt.-Gen. R Ellice te 
be Col, v. Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Lyon, dec. 27th Foot: Lt.-Gen. SirJ. Maclean 
K. C. B. from the 60th Foot, to be Col. v. Gen. Sir G. L. Cole, dec. 30th. 
Foot: Lt. W. A. Steele to be Capt. without pur., v. the Hon. H. J. Pery, 
dec. ; En. J. B. Patullo to be Lt. v. Steele; Sergt. Maj. S. Sharpe to be En., 
v. Patullo. 31st Foot: A Pilkington, Gent., to be En., without pur., v. Trit- 
ton, prom. 38th Foot: En. W. J. Loftus, to be Lt. by pur., v. Stawell, who 
retires ; S. Robinson, Gent. to be En., by pur., v. Loftus. 57th Foot: G. 
Armstrong, Gent. to be En., without pur., v. Morphett, prom. 60th Foot : Lt.- 
Gen. S. W. G. Davy, to be Col.-Commandant of a Battallion,v. Sir J. Maclean, 
ap. to the 27th Foot. 624 Foot: W. A. Sinclair, Gent, to be En., without P-s 
v. Hillier, prom. 63d Foot: Cornet B. Walrond, from hf-pay 15th Light 
Drags., to be En., v. Kirby, ap. Quartermaster 58th Foot ; J. Fairtlough, Gent. 
tobe En., without p.,v. Walrond, who retires. 66th Foot: Lt. R. Phibbs, 
from hf-pay 10th Foot, to be Lt. v. R. Steele, ap Storekeeper at Chelsea Hos- 
pital; En. A. Blount, to be Lt. by pur., v. Phibbs, who retires; T. Benson, 
Gent. to be En., by pur. v. Blount. 69th Foot : G. H. Evans, Gent., to be En., 
without pur., v. Huges, prom. in the 63d Foot: 77th Foot: J. Miller, Geat., 
to be En., without pur., v. Mahon, prom. in the 63d Foot. 8lst Foot: En. J. 
H. Carige, from hf-pay of the 3d Garrison Battalion, to be En., v. Crawley, 
prom in the 3d Foot. 

Memorandum.—The names and designation of the Gentlemen appointed to 
a Cornetcy in the 7th Drag. Gds., July 22d, 1842, are Charles Edward Petre, 
Gent. not the Hon. Charles Petre, as previously stated. 

_ Erratum in the Gazette of the 1st inst.—63d Foot: For Ens. Marcus Col- 
lingwood Hughes, from the 69th Foot, to be Lieut. v. Fowle, prom. read vice 
Hardie, dec. 

Office of Ordnance, Nov. 7.—Royal Regt. of Artillery: Second Capt. C. 
B. Symons to be Capt. v. Walsh, retired on full-pay ; First Lieut. the Hon. 
R. F. Handcock to be Second Capt. v. Symons; Sccond Lt. A. Peter, to 
be First Lt. v. Handcock; Second Lieut. A. P. S. Green to be First Lieut. 
v. W. W. Jones, resigned. 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Second Capt. H. P. Wulff to be Capt. v. Kay, 
ret. on full-pay; First Lieut. W. Robinson to be Second Capt. vy. Wulff; Se- 
cond Lieut. W. Cowper to be First Lieut. v. Robinson. 


Ordnance Medical Department—Temporary Assist--Surg. O. S. Donnall to 
be Assist.-Surg. 












The road to Forres, and thence to [nverness, lies now, as in Macbeth's time, 
through this large tract of moor, still covered over with the ‘heath’ so com. 
mon inthe mountainous parts of Scotland. It is just such a place, from its de- 
solate and forbidding aspeet, as supernatural beings would single out for an in- 
terview with mortal intelligences. —Joseph Jenkins, a new Work, by the author 
of * Random Recollections.” | 

A New Comet.—M. Laugier, of Paris, has discovered a new comet. He 
states that it has a retrograde movement, and circulates in an inclined orbit of 
74° 31’, the ascendant node having for longitude 28° 31’. ‘Tne passage to the 
perihelium will take place in December by 328° 22’ of longitude, and ata 
distance from the sun expressed by 0,512. The comet will continue approach- 
ing towards the earth until the i5th inst., when it willbe distant from it 4-10ths 
of the range of the terrestrial orbit. The brightness of this comet has up to | 
the present time gone on increasing as to its nucleus, but there has been no 
sensible increase in its tail since the 2d inst. ; its length is hardly 10; the | 
width of the nebulosity has an angle of about 5. Having arrive: at this point 
of his calculation, it remained for M. Laugier to consult the archives of astro- | 
nomy, in order, by a comparison of its movements, to ascertain whether the 
comet of 1842 was not the return of one already known. ‘The work of Pingré 
mentions a comet which was seen in China in 1301, the elements of which, cal- 
culated according to the observations of the Chinese, accord in a remarkable 
manner with the results of the new calculation. it is, therefore, possible that 
M. Laugier has had the good fortune to record the second pissage of a comet, 
whose period of travelling occupies more than 500 years ‘Tints fact, however, 
can only be ascertained positively by our posterity 500 years hence. 

He that impoverisheth his children to enrich his widow, destroys a quick 
hedge to make a dead one.— Fuller. 

Napoleon's Compass.—A small compass has lately been offered for sale to 
the French government by a Chevalier Auriol, to which acurious history is at- 
tached. ‘This little instrument, which is in a plain gilt case, and of English 
manufacture, was first seut, with other astronomical ins ruments,to Louis XV1., 
by a descendant of Sir Isaac Newton. It appears that it was afterwards given 
by the unfortunate Monarch to the Dauphin, who had it with him in prison, and 
while there gave it toa faithful dependent who had tried to assist him to escape 
This party had been at school at Brienne with Napoleon, and accompamed 
him to Egypt. There he happened to show the little compass to Napo- 
leon, who admired it, and it was accordingly presented to him. Napo 
leon, on returning to France, and having become Emperor, being, as is well 
known, surperstitious, set great value on the instrument, had the letter ‘* N” 
and his imperial crown engraved on it, and made use of it in his campaigns, 
and never parted with it until his captivity in St. Helena ; and then, either con- 
sidering it as a useless talisman, or asthe best means of acknowledging the 
disinterested kindness of the party, he presented it to Madame Auriol. Mar 
shal Soult is now in treaty with the Chevalier d'Auriol for the purchase of it, 
with the view of placing this royal and imperial relic among the other objects 
preserved in the Hotel des Invalides, as having been about the person of Na- 
poleon. 


Matiimonial Statistics.—The following statistic of the ages of the 121,525 
women married in Paris in the course of the last 18 years, is given m one of 
the journals as having been verified by the registers of the Etat Civil :—Be- 
tween 12 and 15 years old there were 811; at 16 years, 1920; at 17 years, 
3,959 ; at 18 years, 5,816; at 19 years, 6,957; at 20 years, 7,610; at 21 
years, 8,047 ; at 22 or 23, between 7,000 and 8,000; at 24 or 25, upwards of 
6,000; butat 26, 27, and 28, they scarcely exceed 5,000. This decreasing 
progression goes on, so that up to 31 years there were only 3,651 ; thence to 
41 years, 1,798 ; at 42 years, 1,015 ; at 48 years, 586; at 56 years, 226; at 
60 years, 126; and during the 18 years there were 578 marriages of women 
aged 61 years: and upwards. Another account shows that out of 1,000,050 
married in Paris, 521,653—being more than one-half—were married before the 
commencement of their 26th year.—Galignani. 


The Cropping Systemin France.—According to the Parisian journals, it 
appears that the wholesale dealers inhuman hair have had a most successful 
harvest this year, not Jess than 200,000lbs. weight having been procured. Brit- 
tany is the province of France, in which the traffic is mostly carried on, and 
all the fairs are regularly attended by purchasers, both male and female: The 
Breton peasants have particularly fine hair, and generally in great abundance ; 
their beautiful tresses they are perfeetly willing to sell, and it is no uncommon 
sight toosee several girls sheared one after the other like sheep, and many 
others standing ready for the shears, with their caps in their hands, and their 
long hair combed ovtand hanging down to their waists, Every successive | 
crop of hair is tied up into a whisp by itself, and thrown into a large basket, 
placed by the side of the operator. ‘The highest value given by these abomina- 
ble hair-merchants for a fine crop of hair, 1s 20 sous ! but the more frequent | 
cofisideration is a gaudy, but truwpery cotton handkerchief, worth about 16 | 
sous! The profit thus netted by these hairmongers must be enorm_us. 

The population of Paris, according to the census of 1841, amounts to 912, 
330 ; and if the troops of the garrison and strangers are added, to 1,035,000 

Foreign Cattle and Provisions.—The importation of foreign cattle and of 
salted provisions is increasing, and there is every reason to expect that this 
will become avery great trade. Hull, which is so conveniently si uate with 
regard to Hamburg, is the chief place for the importation of the former, 
and Liverpool for the later. The number of ca'tle imported into Hull alone 
has now increased to about 250 head a week, and it will increase steadily, and 
ultimately become very large. The countries from whieh live cattle have heen 
received up to the present time are Holstein, Hanover, Holland. Belgium, 
France, and Spain. The places trom which salted provisions have been re- 
ceived are the United States, Canada, Hamburg, and Archangel, in Russia. 
Preparations are also making to send large quantities from Buenos Ayres 
This trade also promises to become one of great extent, although the quality 
of the greater part of the salt meat yet imported is indifferent, and the mode 
of preparing it is bad. If, however, the Americans and others can improve 
the quality of their meat as much as they have improved the quality of their 
cheese, some of which is now equalto excellent Cheshire, the demand for it 
willbe immense Even now itis bought up eagerly, not because it is very 
good, but because it is much better than none at ail. Owing to this competi- 
tion, and perhaps to other causes, the price of meat has fallen at least a penny 
a pound in Liverpuol, and is as low as it has been for many years.—Liverpool 
Times. 

War-Office, Nov. 8. 3d Regt. Drag. Guards: Lt. F. Garrett to be Capt 
by pur. v. Campbell, who rets.; Cor. H. H. Bacon tobe Lt. by pur. v. Gar 
rett; C. P. Coote, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Bacon. 6th Regt. Drags : Lt 
F. Sutton, from the 7th Foot to be Lt. v. Walker, whoexc. 13th Regt Light 
Drags. :—Ens. J. J. Lloyd, from the Ist Foot, to be Cor., v. T. D. Lioyd, who 
exc. Ist Regt, Foot : Cornet T. D. Lloyd, from the 13th Light Drags. to be 
Ens., v. J. J. Lloyd, who exe. 3d Foot: To be Ensigns without pur.: D 
Stewart, Gent. v. Smith, prom. ; A. Fitzgerald, Gent. v. Mercer, prom. 7th 
Foot: Lt. W. J. T. Walker, from the 6th Drags. to be Lt. vice Sutton, who 














War-Office, Nov. 11.—10th Regt. Light Drags. : Lieut. A. Cathcart to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Sir G. Baird, Bart. who retires; Cornet J. C. Fer- 
rier to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cathoart. 12th Light Drags.—Lieut. E. 
Morant to be Capt. by purchase, vice E. Vandeleur, who retires; Cornet F. 
M. Mulcaster to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Morant: T. C. Maunsell, Gent. 
to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Muleaster. 23d Foot—Second Lieut. J. Wynne 
tobe Adjt. vice Ellis, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 44th Foot—Ensign 
H. H. J. Massy to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hackett, whose promotion, by 
purchase, has been cancelled ; R. Ba:mbrigge, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Massy, promoted. 57th Foot—Assist. Surg. F. H. Clark, from 
the 95th Foot, to be Assist. Surg. vice Neville, dec. 77th Foot—Capt. J. 


| Hamilton, from half pay 421 Foot. tobe Capt. vice Brevet Major G. Stuart 


who exchanges ; Lieut. H. J. White to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hamilton, 
who retires ; Ensign E. H. L. Crofton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice White ; 
H.R. Carden, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Crofton. 88th Foot— 
Lieut. D. Cahill, from the 46th Foot,to be Paymaster, vice Roberts, dec. 
95th Foot—Assist. Surg W. Sall, from the Royal Newfoundland Companies, 
to be Assist. Surg. vice Clark, appointed to the 57th Foot. Royal Newfound- 
land Companies—J. C. Martin, Gent. to be Assist. Surg vice Sall, appointed 
to the 95th Foot. Brevet—Capt J. Hamilton. of the 77th Foot, to be Major 
in the Army. 








From the Montreal Gazette. 

We are happy to learn that intelligence has been received, by the last mail 
from England, of the safe arrival in London, on the 29th October, of Sir 
George Simpson, after an absence of about twenty months. During this long 
period, he traversed the Continent of North America to the North Pacific 
Ocean, passed the winter of 1841-42 in voyaging between the Hudson Bay 
Company's trading posts at the mouth of the Columbia River, Russian settle- 
ments of Sitka, &c., in the North, Spanish Settlements at New California, in 
the South, and Sandwich Islands, and from Sitka he took his departure, by sea, 
about the beginning of May, 1842, and proceeding Northward, via Onalaska 
and Kamschatka, reached Ochotsk, in Eastern Siberia, about the beginning of 
July, when he commenced his journey overland, through Siberia, to St. Peters- 
burgh. The distance which Sir George trave led, was about 37,000 English 
miles, commencing onthe Ist March, 1841, viz :— 





Steam’ Packet ahd Ghip. ous cies side 6608 sicacis miles 18,700 
ee, ih: SU Sot ccebestiodcabaeioideesé “ 5,165 
OE SOE LE PEE TOT Re re eee ee “6 2,150 
Open Boat...... Se er ae rer “ 3,750 
DE tovicdse ance cade eck bediueentese “ 100 
Ci adic cdensbad 0005 80506356 6008s a 6,985 

Miles 36,850 


The Hudson Bay Company’s ships Prince Rupert and Prince Albert arrived 
at London, about the same date, with their usual cargoes of furs, from the 
Factory at Hudson Bay. 


TO THE INDEPENDENT ELECTORS OF THREE RIVERS. 

GENTLEMEN, 

As it is my intention to !eave this province in a few days, on my way to 
England, | deem it to be my duty to apprize my constituents of the fact, and at 
the same time to state, witheut reserve, the reasons which induce me to absent 
myself, for a brief period, from my attention to their more iinmediate interests 
here, 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the circumstances of my abrupt removal 
from the office of Attorney General for Eastern Canada, or to dwell upon the 
grievous injury inflicted on me thereby. It is impossible, however, to conceal 
the natural inference that my summary destitution from office, by the Repre- 
sentative of the Queen, is a tacit disavowal of those acts and principles of my 
official career with which every loyal subject of her Majesty must be identified, 
and I indulge in the hope, that the fearless avowal and uncompromising vindi- 
cation both of these principles and acts, at the foot of the Throne, however 
deep my personal interest may be therein, will not be altogether unproductive 
of public benefit. ' 

| have every intention and expectation of attending in my place in the Le- 
gislature, at the opening of the next Session, where you will ever find me, 
Gentlemen, as heretofore, devoted to your interests, on the basis of those im- 
mutable principles which connect Canada with the Throne and the Mother 
Country. Ihave the honour to he, Gentlemen, yeur obedient servant, 

C. R. OGDEN. 

Montreal, 23d November, 1842. 





Mar:ied,—At Detroit, ia St. Paul’s Church on the 22d Nov., by the Rt. Rev. Samuel 
A McCoskry, John A. Welles, Esq, formerly of Canandaigua, to Miss Maria Louire 
Eaton, only daugnter of the jate Horatio Eaton, Esq.,of New Brunswick, N. a 

On the 27th August last, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Loncon, Belford Hinton 
Wilson, Esq., second son of Gen. Sir Robert Wilson, and H. B. M. Charge de Affaires of 
Pera, to Lowisa, only childof Gen. B. L. Wallis. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 1-4 a 6 per cent. prem. 


GENS AD BLOWN. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1842. 














We have no later intelligence since our last. The Halifax and Boston Mai | 


Packet, which left Liverpool on the 5th inst., may be expected early in the 
ensuing week. 
PORTUGAL AND THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

One would hardly believe that the Roman Heirarchy at this time of day, so 
close upon the period when its power and its machinery were so completely 
dashed to the ground in the Peninsula, would attempt all at once to restore the 





ancient order of things, and pursue its object with so little precaution as to | 


have its intent read, even by “those that run.” Yet such we find to be the 


case in Portugal, to the court of which an {nternuncio has been seat from Rome | 


with a view to the re-establishment of the Catholic religion after the manner in 
which it formerly subsisted in that country. This is so far very well ; the Por- 
tuguese are essentially a catholic people, and faithful believers in the dogmata 
of that church; therefore to make that the national religion, consistently with 
toleration to the consciences of those who dissent therefrom would be a pro- 
ceeding against which no one would cavil. 

But there are two points insisted upon in the present business of the Internun- 
cio, neither of which seem to indicate mach sagacity or knowledge of mankind 
at this period of national history ; one is, to establish “exceptional tribunals 
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in the case of ecclesiastical offenders, exempting altogether from civil jurisdic- 
tion those who are ordained in sacris ;" the other is the claim of the Papacy 
to have the supreme control in the appointment of bishops. These are impor- 
tant points, which being granted, might re-introduce the Inquisition, and 
would operate as encouragements to irregularity of life, and intolerance of 
demeanour in the clergy. The history of England in the reign of the second 
Henry gives sufficient proof of the danger attendant upon aliowing a particu- 
lar class of men immunity from the ordinary laws of the land ; and those of 
his successors up to the time of the Reformation are still farther confirmations- 
The power of the Holy See in the appointment of bishops would tend to render 
the latter the creatures of the former, and these being protected by the “ ex- 
ceptional tribunals ” would obey none but their spiritual superior, and the conse- 
quences would be obvious. But even the earliest of the Anglo-Norman Kings 
could see the mischief of such an obtrusion of power as that of the nomination 
of bishops on the part of Rome, much more will the people of the present day, 
however thev may venerate the Papal authority. 

It is not unlikely that the circumstances, of the reigning sovereign of Por- 
tugal being young ard a female, may have influenced in some degree to this 
attempt ; that it should be successful we more than doubt. The Portuguese 
nobility during the worst days of that Kingdom, were scattered among the na- 
tions of Europe for several years, and they saw and observed much which 
would have been scdulously kept from their eyes and understanding at their 
western home. Their opinions became liberalized aud enlarged, and most of 
them returned, when the strifes were over, rejoicing at the extirpation of an 
establishment, like the inquisition, which was shocking to the feelings, barbarous 
among refined nations, and contracted and exclusive in its basis. The people 
also, during the peninsular war, saw and felt much, in the clash of opposing ar- 
mies ; and the Portuguese which, hitherto at the very extremity of Europe and 
in a measure cut off from communion with other nations, now became intimately 
mixed up with them, had their eyes effectually opened both to their own condi- 
tion and to that of their neighbours. They will henceforth submit to church 
government but not to church domination. 





WESTERN AFRICA. 

The Select Committee on ‘‘The Western Coast of Africa” have made a report, 
the appendix to which contains much valuable information on the causes of its 
unhealthiness, and points out the nature of the seasoning which it is necessary 
to undergo, with a view to being able to bear the temperature and other pecu- 
liarities of that dreaded region. Professor Daniel, who has analyzed the ri- 
vers of the tropical regions on that coast, found them strongly impregnated 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, the effects of which are injurious even to the 
copper sheathing of ships, and which he believes to contribute greatly to the 
unhealthiness of those coasts. This gas is said to impregnate the waters of 
the Atlantic to the extent of 16 degrees, say 1000 miles; and the professor is 
of opinion that it is generated either by submarine volcanic action, or by the 
re-action of vegetable matter upon the saline contents of water. Malaria may 
be avoided in these situations by not lingering where the water gives indica- 
lions of the existence of the gas; and the danger may be obviated by copious 
fumigations with chlorine, generated with salt, manganese, and sulphuric 
acid. 

Dr. Madden, without dissenting altogether from the theory of the Professor, 
says, however, that it should be received with caution, in order that the lives 
of men may not be risked on the opinion that the jungle fever of Africa is con- 
fined to the rivers or sea-coast of that country and by avoiding these they may 
escape the perils of the climate. 

‘These perils,in my opinion,” says Dr.M., ‘‘ are occasioned by atmospherical 
conditions, and circumstances connected with vegetation,and not by peculiarities 
in the waters of these countries. The fever of Africa is not confined to swamps or 
marshes ; it has been found as deadly to European troops in Accra, where there 
are no swamps or marshes in the vicinity, as at Cape Coast, where legions ex- 
ist in its neighbourhood. In a word, wherever there is a hot and humid at- 
mosphere and an uncultivated country, with a rich soil and a rank rapid vege- 


tation, there the elements of African disease are to be found, and there also its 
perils are to be avoided ” 


It is observable that in the climate of Sierra Leone, which has been pro- 
nounced “ decidedly unfavorable to the human constitution in general, and to 
Europeans in particular, the fever prevails during the rainy seasons, and that 
persons from 20 to 40 years of age, of full habits, are most obnoxious to the 
disease, which commonly lasts from 7to 10 days, and is seated chiefly in the 
brain. IJtis generally not contagious, but becomes so when the virus is con- 
centrated, aud is worst in il]-ventilated and crowded places. 

In discussing this interesting matter Dr Madden has been led to dwell upon 
the uncalled-for vexations to which commerce is subjected by the existing 
quarantine regulations, and the delays and inconveniences to which travellers 
are liable thereby. He asserts, and he is borne out by the opinions of even the 
contagionists of Malta and of Alexandria, that the period of quarantine is much 
too long ; and that ten days are amply sufficient to satisfy the inquiry as to the 
existence of contagion. , 

Dr. Madden has given, in the appendix, a code of excellent maxims and of 
rules for the preservation of health in the Western regions of the African coast, 
but they are too long to be inserted here. 





CANADA. 

We have inserted elsewhere the Address of Mr. Ogden, the late Attorney 
General of Canada East, to his constituents. Mr. Ogden, it appears, is on his 
way to England to lay his case before the Imperial Government ; he being one 
of those so unceremoniously dismissed from office to make room for the French 
party. 

Mr. Ogden is right ; his summary dismissal, or rather the circumstances 
that attended it, is a tacit disavowal of the whole loyalty of his life; and he 
proceeds to the foot of the throne to state his case, to vindicate his conduct, 
and, in fact, to find out from the Queen herself what loyalty really is ! 

It is not the refusal of a pension to Mr. Ogden, by the powers that be, in a 
pecuniary point of view only, that afflicts him ; for that refusal not only deprived 
him of an income which might have been eome compensation for the loss of 
office and its emoluments, but it conveyed an implied censure at the same time 
of his official conduct State policy, as it is termed, may have urged the Gover- 
nor to replace Mr. Ogden by a person who could command more votes in the 
popular branch of the legislature, but why should the officer so displaced for 











It was in- 
| cumbent on the government not only to have made provision for an officer so 
| sacrificed for the public weal, but to have protected his public character by some 
act that would show the real cause of his removal. It was at this point 
of negotiations with the French leaders,that we have always thought Sir Charles 
Bagot should have made his stand, and have said, ‘No, gentlemen, I may re- 
move Mr. Ogden, but I will not suffer you to disgrace him. Protect his repu- 
tation by some mark of public bounty, and I aw content.” Sir Charles, to do 


the presumed public good be made a public and private sufferer 1 


| 


*| him justice, did in the first instance insist on this plain matter of justice, but 


the new comers were inexorable, and Sir Charles yielded. Had he then stood 
firm to his own position, prorogued the House of Assembly, made an appeal to 





the province, and reported progress to the Home Government—the reaction 
would have been prodigious ; his conduct would have been approved, and he 
| would at this moment have been one of the most popular Governors that ever rul- 
ed a British Colony. What is said of Mr. Ogden applies to Mr. Sherwood, Mr. 
Macaulay, and other gentlemen similarly treated. It is true that members of 
the Cabinet are occasionally hustled out where they are found to be unworthy, 
or incompetent to their duties. Lord Glenelg for instance was juggled out of 
the Colonial office by the “ thimble-riggers,” as Lord Stanley called them, of 
the Melbourne ministry. But in the case of the gentlemen dismissed in Canada, 
there is no complaint ; they were in all respects worthy of the Queen’s favour, 
and of public confidence. 

Just prior to his departure Mr. Ogden received an Address from a body of 
the most respectable inhabitants of Quebec, approving of his public career, and 




















sympathizing with him for the ungenerous treatment he has received from that 
government which he has so long, so faithfully,and zealously served. The Ad- 
dress is couched in very appropriate language, and is quite to the point. The 
example should be followed by other parts of the province. Such documents 
find their way into the British journals and tend to disabuse the public mind at 
home. This is indeed a matter of some moment, for Mr. Wakefield has been 
so successful in telling his story first, that the people of England have been 
almost persuaded that the recent changes have been highly acceptable—that 
all are satisfied, and, in fact, that the Canadians are ready to kiss the hand 
that smites them. 

The desolating persecution of “ Responsible Government” and its adminis- 
trators, sweeps over the land like a pestilenee. Men, for opposing a govern- 
ment candidate at the hustings, are dismissed from office, as in the case of 
Mr. Murney. Women, for laughing at the Bay of Quinte Cabinet, lose the 
government advertising, as in the case of poor Mrs. Dalton, of the Patriot. 
Sheriffs are ordered to execute summary punishment in the same way on all 
like offenders, the tyrants forgetting that every advertisement withdrawn 
leaves room in the same paper for planting a fresh battery to play upon the 
Kingston Throne. 

Sir Charles Bagot, we grieve to hear, is in a precarious state of health. He 
is a gentleman of amiable feelings and many virtues, and regretting, as all his 
political opponents do, the course he has been persuaded to adopt, yet one and 
all lament his present bodily suifering. We should fear that the climate of 
Canada, and the mental excitement he must naturally endure, are too severe 
forhim ; and we should, in all probability, were we his medical attendant, ad- 
vise a temporary removal. Sir Charles knows, from his residence at Wash- 
ington, the nature of the mild climate at the mouth ofthe Chesapeake. Nor 
folk, in latitude 37°, is very pleasant, salubrious,‘and agreeable. It is reached 
by railroad and steamboat in two days from New York, without any fatigue 
whatever, resting a night at Philadelphia. It has first rate hotel, and, we 
doubt not, some couple or three months sojourn in that place would renovate 
his system, and enable him to return with comfort to the scene of his labours 
in the spring. 





COL. BELFORD WILSON. 

Col. Wilson recently the British chargé des affaires at Lima, will not, we un- 
derstand, return to that place ; but will receive a similat appointment to Ve- 
nezuela. The Colonel attained that rank in the Colombian service during the 
revolution of the South American colonies against Spain. He was set.t by his 
father, the gallant Sir Robert Wilson—lately appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington to the command of Gibraltar—at an early 
age, to Colombia, where he received the appointment of aide-de-camp to the 
celebrated Bolivar. With that chief he remained till his death, adhering to 
him with all the devotedness of a soldier and the affection of a son. He nar- 
rowly escaped assassination at Bogota, when the base and cowardly attempt 
was made on the life of the Liberator by his ungrateful countrymen. Col. 
Ferguson, an officer of great promise, also an aide-de-camp to Bolivar, was 
not so fortunate, for while guarding the outer door that led to the apartment of 
his chief he received the daggers of the conspirators. Thus fell a gallant 
young Scotchman by the hands of those he had come to assist in the cause of 
liberty. Col. Wilson we believe resigned his commission in the Colombian 
service on being appointed British Consul General for the Stateof Peru. He 
has recently married the dangiter of Gen]. Wallis, by whom he receives a large 
fortune. 

Recent accounts from Colombia, inform us, that the remains of Bolivar have 
been exhumed at Carthagena, where they were interred, and conveyed to Car- 
racca, his native city,—the ceremony was attended with appropriate honors. 





ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

The invaluable and extensive services of this society, in the holy cause of 
Charity, are too well known both in New York and in America generally, to 
need any enlargement thereon on our part. But it is not so generally known 
that the applications for relief are so numerous, and some of them so pressing, 
that the resources of the society have been tasked to the utmost to supply the 
aid which every good feeling of human nature admits to be necessary. For 
some years back, in consequence of the desire to minister to the wants of their 
English brethren and their families, and to prevent the necessity of their claim- 
ing the hospitable assistance, which doubtless, however, would be bestowed 
upon them by American citizens, they have been induced annually to assist their 
funds through the medium of some public entertainment, yet still have found 
it necessary to disburse their means with careful and scrutinizing judgment. 

We need scarcely remark that, although, happily, there are thousands who 
have not severely felt the pressure of the times, the numbers are incalculably 
greater of those who have had to succumb to them toa lamentable degree ; 
and many, very many of poor but industrious families see with dread the ap- 
proach of winter and its attendant difficulties, and with, at best, only low wages 
and scauty employment ; whilst at the worst—but the feeling heart recoils at 
the miseries which belong to that category. 

At this period it has been resolved to get up A Batt, for the purpose of aid- 
ing the funds of this excellent Society ; and, conscious how important it is both 
for the honour of the Institution and for the comfort and satisfaction of those 
who may be pleased to support it, the Committee of managers on the occasion 
are exerting themselves to make :t select, elegant, and agreeable. It will take 
place on Thursday the 5th January ensuing, at Niblo’s Saloon, than which no 
better premises can be found or wished for; the greatest care will be taken in 
the distribution of tickets so that they shall not be transferable and fall into im- 
proper hands; the music, refreshments, promenades, &c. &c., will be upon a 
superior scale, aud it is trusted that an ample patronage will be afforded for so 
excellent a purpose. We may give further particulars hereafter. 





THE PLATE OF WASHINGTON 

We beg to announce that the plate of Washington is now in the hands of 
the printer, and that we shall commence the issue of it on the Ist of Feb. 
From the size of the plate not more than five or six hundred a week can be 
wrought off. 

A NEW ANNUAL. 

We have also to announce that we have in preparation a large and beautiful 
AnnuaL, which consists of six or seven of our most valuable Engravings 
These will be illustrated with letter- press descriptions,and got up in beautiful style 
The work will be shortly ready for sale, the price of which we have fixed a, 
Turee Dotrars percopy. Booksellers will be allowed the usual discount. 
It will be called 

THE ALBION GALLERY. 


The number and richness of our plates, render it desirable that they should 


be embodied and preserved in some durable form. When collected in this 
shape the public can better appreciate their value than when detached as they 
now are. 


i, We have further, to announce, that we have determined to present to every 
new subscriber to the Albion for the ensuing year, a free copy of this splendid 


work, provided the subscription money for the year, siz dollars, be paid in ad- 


vance. 


Those of our present subscribers who may not have preserved their plates, | 
or who may wish to obtain them collected in the Annual, may obtain a copy | 














Che Drama. 


Park Theatre.—We learn with surprise, greatly mingled with shame, that 
this house, the Metropolitan theatre of the United States, will after a briey 
fortnight from hence, be “ fallen from its high estate, and weitering in” horse- 
litter! Yes, that the Park Theatre will,become an Equestrian Amphitheatre 
on and after the Ist of January next ; that instead of those flashes of wit and 
those passages of sublime poetry which have emanated from the Bard of all 
ages, we must listen to the coarse and stereot yped jokes of Mr. Merryman and 
his Master ; instead of the lofty gait of the hero, the picturesque tableaux of 
affecting incidents, the elegant attitudes of a fine actor in position, we must be 
contented with tours de force, or absurd contortiuns |! Can this be, in the nine- 
teenth century, in the largest and most populous city of America? Will it 
really be proved that a manager of the classic drama for a quarter of a century, 
a man of unblemished integrity, respected by all, who has ushered into the pre 
sence of this community all the lights of the profession of the present day, 
aud ‘vho has struggled patiently, manfully, and long, under the pressure of the 
times,—will it be proved that such aman must shrink into the condition “ of 
cheerless poverty,”—he, who has ministered to intellectual tastes and plea- 
sures of the mind ; and that another, whose labors will be directed to nothing 
better than the gross pleasures of a physical sense shall rise into opulence with- 
in those hitherto classic precincts? Every feeling of intellectuality takes alarm 
as such a thing is thought of; one feels the blush of indignation, the sensi- 
tiveness of shame, as the inuendo reaches the understanding that the highest 
departments of literature are beyond our enjoyment, and that we must find our 
delight in puerile exhibitions ; that, to minister to our infantine pleasure, the 
chief temple of the Drama in America is to be turned into a Hippodrome, 
whilst those who ‘hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature,” are dismissed to 
such fare as nature may be inclined to afford. 

We speak not to the positive, but the relative detriment of the Equestrian 
company. No doubt the members of the establishment are very skilful, no 
doubt their performances are very surprising, no doubt that, as individuals, 
they are worthy of respect. Still, itis a deterioration of the theatre, and an 
insult to the genius of immertal writers, and an affront to public taste, to have 
the Drama thrust, as ‘twere from the wall, and to give place to horsemanship. 
We do hear, indeed, that the whole house will be redolent of horses; that the 
stables themselves will actually be———but as we can hardly believe so we will 
not carry the report any farther. 

The dying drama puts forth ‘‘ Loves Sacrifice,” and ‘‘ London Assurance,” 
by turns, and this, we presume, to the end of the chapter. What an end! 
We can just suppose that London Assurance only could have dictated the pro- 
posed change, and that it is Love’s Sacrifice to submit to it ; but most heartily 
and earnestly do we hope that a brighter day may soon come round, to the pre- 
sent respected and suffering manager. 

Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.—This establishment is beginning to take up a 
higher grade of performances than heretofore ; its excellence until of late 
has been in its humorous comedy, burlesques, and travesties ; but recently 
the operatic efforts of the house have become remarkable, and ‘* Amilie,” 
“John of Paris?’”’ ‘No Song no Supper” and other things of this nature 
have gone off with greateclat. Still more recently we have witnessed a drama 
of domestic pathos acted here in a manner which would have done credit to 
any theatre in existence ;—we allude to ‘* Grandfather Whitehead,” in which 
the cheerful confiding simplicity of a green old age, and an honest confiding 
disposition, are beautifully exhibited in the acting of Mr. Mitchell ; it is de- 
cidedly the best character ever attempted by him, and he has given proofs 
herein of a much higher order of professional excellence than we ever ascribed 
tohim. Yet he is not the sole character deserving of record; Mr. Walcott 
as the ungrateful eleve and late par'ner of Grandfather Whitehead, plays with 
good feeling and propriety, and his exhibition of remorse and repentance is 
beautiful ; nor must we omit the acting of Mr. Nickenson as the rascally av- 
torney, which is acted with spirit and truth. In short this is a pretty piece and 
well performed : it will be a lasting favorite. 

Bowery Theatre.—The Prices at this house are reduced below all precedent, 
being only two shillings for the boxes, and correspondently to other parts of the 
theatre. Yet here is a good company, and the performances are attractive. By 
way of variety, however, here is an exhibition of Buffaloes which are introdu- 
ced in a performance called ‘* The Camanches.” 


*,* Mr. Horn's Concert, which we announced last week, was postponed, and 
will take place on Friday next, the 23d inst., at the Tabernacle. 





THE OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA. 
The Seguins with Mr. Shrival are drawing good houses at the Chesnut Street 
| Theatre. Already they have appeared in the Sonnambula, Barber of Seville, 
and Postillion with marked success. They are supported by a well se- 
lected and well drilled orchestra. The Israelites is the next piece to be brought 
forward, and to give it proper effect the house has been closed for a night or 
| two. Norma will follow the Israelites, and Cinderella, Fra Diavolo, and Massa- 
| niello, are also to be produced in succession. Such a series of the productions 
| of the best masters cannot fail to awaken public sentiment, and, notwithstand 


ing the unpropitious state of the times, reinunerate the fair Lessee, Miss May- 


wood, and the celebrated artists engaged. 


! 
' 
| 





NEW MUSIC. 
The following which are just published by Wm. Dubois of Broadway in 
this city, and by A. Fiot of Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, will be found ex 
ceedingly appropriate for the festive season now drawing near : 
| J Echo du Corcovado,” a grand waltz, composed by Charles Bassino. 
| “ Le Papillon,” a collection (to be continued) of the most admired Waltzes 
| and Gallopades, from the works of Strauss, Kalliwoda, Musard, &c. 
| Six popular German Waltzes, arranged for the Guitar. 
‘*Come, oh come with me,” a serenade adopted to a popular Italian melody 
by B. S. Barclay, a beautiful movement for tenor voice. 
| ‘* Kathleen Mavourneen” a favorite Irish ballad, composed by F. N Crouch 
| ‘Mild and gentle is she,” a pretty Scotch Ballad, composed by W. C 
| Peters. 
‘Oh think not I can say farewell,” the words adapted to a melody of De 
| Beriot. 
| ‘The Spell is broken,” written and composed by Juliet Bellchambers. This 
and all the previous Songs, are neatly arranged for the Guitar by Wetland 
The celebrated Prayer in * Mose in Egitto,” composed by Rossini, and ar- 
ranged for the Pianotorte by J. L. Burrowes. 
| @Wrghteen Speeral Studies fur the Pianoforte, by the celebrated Henri 
| Herz. A work of this kind by so able a master and artist on the Pianoforte 
cannot but be highly acceptable to the musical world. 
| 


i 
| 








*,* The MS. of ‘* The Pirate of St. Mary's,” has been received, and will 
| be put to press at an early opportunity. 





| TO OUR SUBSURIBERS IN NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. 
Our Subscribers are informed that, the following Gentlemen are the ONLY Agents 
Ruthorized to receive payments for the Albion in these Provinces :— 
Geo Kerr, E-q . Miramichi, N.B. | Saml. Cowling, Esq., Ann#polis, N.S. 
Y Des Brisay, Esq . Daihousie, N.B. | Dr. H.G Farish, Yarmouth. N.s, 
Geo. F. Campbell), Esq., St. Andrews,N.B. | P. Macgowan E-q.. Charlottetown, P.E.I 
W. F. Bonnell Esq.. Gagetown, N.B. P.H. Clarke, Esq., Sydney, © B. 
| Jas. Dawson, Esq., Pich n, N.S. | a4 Dec. 10-2m 
fp PES DAY IS PUBLISHED c 
THE ALBION GALLERY, 
AN ANNUAL FOR 1843, 


for two dollars. At this rate it of course does not afford any profit, but we} Consisting of Engravings selected from the Plates for the New York Atbion, and 


will with pleasure make this sacrifice to old subscribers. The Annual will 
contain the following plates. The Queen, Washington, Buckingham Palace, 
Parliament House, Elien Tree, The Duke of Wellington, and Westminster | 


Abbey. 





| Which have unvergone the revising hand of an approved Artist, so as to exhibit all | 


| their original freshness and effect. 


| Eacu of these is accompanied by Memoirs and descriptions written expressly for | 


the wok 

The Acpion Gatery is published in Imperial Quarto un nthe best paper that 
could be procured, and wich is made for the purpose. The size of each page is 22 
inches by 16 inches ; and it is confidently trusted that it wil prove a valuable acquisi- 


*,* We would call attention to the advertisement of Mr Humphrey, in our | tion, 4s weil as an elegant ornament to the Diawing Reon Table 


columns to-day. Mr. Homphrey is pursuing the practice of that important art | th 
of Dentistry, and, in 4 climate like this, which operates $0 seriously on the hu- 
man teeth, an able and experienced practitioner, which we believe him to be, is 


po small desideratum. 


Price $8each. Orders to be sent to the Albion office, Barclay Street, in this city, or 
rough any Agent of The Albion or The Old Countryman. 


| T° AMATEURS IN DOGS AND BIRDS — Dogs of the King Charles, Poodles. aud «il 
| other breeds. Pigeons of all descriptions. Birds of different Kinds, tngitsh Pheasants, 
| &e. & , for sale or exchange by Wm. Moore, No. 53 Feriy-street, cor. er of Peal. 

| Oct, 22-tf 

i 














December 17, 


a SS Yc 
ee 
EDDING AND PARTY DRESSES.—The subscribers having fitted up a Frenc 
A f,." na ghod by Sao daring the day, xe og onie of Evening p Pameey which a 
w ery low prices. e followin i 
few ot the ih goods offered , . & will be found to be a very 
‘aris Emb’d Dresses, some of them the most exquisite w i 
Paris Emb’d scarfs and Cardinals . us rteniooscaire 
Brussels Lace Dresses (real) 
Do Imitation 
Lace Cardinals and Pelerines 
Do Scarfs and Barbes 
Ottoman Crapes 
Embd Do 
Pekin Do 
Silk Illusion and Nets of all colors 
Silk and Satins 
Black and Gold Lace and Edging 
White Do Do 
oO Ribbons 
Veivet Points. Bags, Gloves, Silk Hose 
Mechiin and Valencien, Laces and Edging 
Parisian Jewelery and Fancy Articies at such Prices as will ensure there sale at 
Dec 17-tf JAMES BECK, 359 Broadway. 


HE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT YET MADE IN THAT IMPORTANT BRAN 
T OF DENTISTRY—EXTRACTING TEETH.—The suoscriber proposes to the che 
zensof New York to extract Teeth onan entirely new, simple, and safe mode, with 
much less pain to the patient, than the method in common use. 

He intends devoting his attention exclusiveiy to this part of his profession. He wil} 
be prompt to a:tend at ali hours of the day, at his rooms, No. 231 Broadway, next door 
to the American Hotel, to any who may need his services. 

Physicians, citizens and visitors of New York are invited to call and examine for 
themselves, as he will fully explain his mode of operating, and fu:nish \estimomials 
both from physicians aud citizens of the first respectability in America, 

Tne sick Will be visited in ail parts of the city. The subscriber has had the greatest 
possible success, both with adults aud chiluren, ina very extensive practice in some of 
the principal northern and southern cities, and he offers his services with confidence to 
this coma.uni y. GEO. W. HUMPHREY, Dentist. 231 Broadway, 

Dec. 17-610 e.-0.- Ww. next door to the American Hotel. 














R LOUIS ERNST, Professor of French, and German, having returned to town 


will resuine his usual instructions in the above Languages, at 68 Canal-street. 
t Oct. 22-tt. 





O THE HEIRS OF DANIEL McLAUREN.—A legacy having been left to the heirs 
of Daniel McLauren, deceased, by the last will and testament of Geo. E. Harrison, 
deceased of Brandon, in the county of Prince Geor e, inthe State of Virginia, notice 
is hereby given, that they come forward, without delay, and claim their said legacy. 
Mr. McLauren was a_ native of Scotiand (it is believed of Perthshire)—was formerly 
in the employment of Mr. Harrison as a manager, and died, after lea ving his employ- 
ment, about the year 1828 or '29. Any person, who can give information in relation to 
the heirs aforesaid, will address me at Petersburg, Va. GEO. K. TAYLOR, 
Nov. 12-2m. administrator, &c., of Geo. E. Harrison, deceased 
OK HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steam Ship Columbia, E. C. 
Miller, R.N., Commander, will leave Boston for the above ports on Friday, Dec. 








16 
Passage to Liverpgel......... bnenbaateen eesedecnsedddces $135 
be Satin cdidescasusensanaréeinccadod 

Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., No. 3 Wall-st. Dec. 10-1t 

RAND CONCERT AT THE TABERNACLE.—Mr. C. E. HORN respectfully an- 

nounces to the public that on Thursday, Dec. 15th, 1842, he will have the honour 
of presenting anew Sacred Cantata, enutled “THE CHRISTMAS BELLS,” a Tale 
of Holy Tiue; the Poem by the Kev. J. W. Brown; the Music composed by C. E. 
Horn ; in which are pourtrayed the ceremonies and life in a Cathedrai Town, on the 
day of the Nativity. 

Dunng the performance, which consists of Solos, Duettos, Trios, Quartettos, and 
‘ horus, parts of the Cathedral Services will be chaunted and sung by double Choirs, 
Decani and Cantoris. Accompanied on the Organ by Mr Timm. 

The principal Vocal parts will be sustained by—Mrs. E. Lodet, Mrs C.E. Horn, Mrs. 
Ferguson ; Messrs Rogers, Rogers, J. ., Rosier, Massett, and an Amateur Friend, who 
has kindly consen ed to appear. tor this evening only. 

A sc lect Orchestra, led by : 3 : 3 Mr. UC Hill. 
The whole under the direction of : $ Mr CE Horn, 

The Second Part will cousist of a miscellaneous Act, supported by Signor Rapetti, 
Madaine Oito, Miss Lewis, pupil of Mr Horn, her Ist appearance m New York, Signor 
De Begnis, Mr C E Horn, Mr A Phillips. 

Family Tickets of five $3; of three $2; single tickets $1 each; to be had at the 
principal Musi¢ Stores, of Mr C E Horn, 24 White street, and at the doors ou the even- 
ing of performance. Dec 10-It. 








MRS. E. HILTON, 
no. 84 BROADWAY. 
ELEGANT FURNISHED APARTMENTS, 
: (On the European Plan ) 
N RS. HILTON having recently fitted up this House, at great expense, solicits its in- 
spection by Gentie’ien desirous of obtatuing beautiful Apartmenis. 

This House was built expressly for a first class Lodging House, and is admirably ar- 
ranged for its object. No private dwelling, it is belveved, iskept more perfectly neat 
and quiet. 

Mrs. Hilton assures her patrons. that in addition to the atte. tion of the best ervants, 
no exertions shall be wanting on her part to secure their entire comforts. 

Oct. 8-4L* e-0- Ww 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailirom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre oa 
the ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Snips. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. §/4pri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 2% 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “« 616, * 16, “ Mivay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, + & * Dy “ta * 6, * 5 ¢ 6 
Emerald, llowe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec %{ “* 24, “ 24, ‘“ 9 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, “« 1, “* 46, “ Jé}June 1, Oct. 1, Fe 1 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, 7. 2 * .. oe” 8, * 8 * 86 
Alvany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8&8. Jan. S| ‘© 24, * 26, % 24 
silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderholdi}| ** 16, ‘ 16, ‘ 1€}July 1, Nov. 1, Marehl 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoft, oe, * 8 “Ma * %* @& & # 
Duch d’Urleans,|/A. Richardson.jJune 6, Oct. 8, Feb. t] ‘ » *  .*_2 
Sutly, WCThompso:| “ 16, * 16, ‘* i6JAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, IW. W. Peli “4, ¢ 8, “ee 6B le UB Ue CD 








These vessels are al! of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising ali that may be required for comfort and 
convenience 

The prace of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on buard, when required, at reasonable prices. 

©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month; the ships to succeed each ovher in the fullowing order, viz-— 











Ships. Captains |Daysof Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, \J. ©. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7\Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Allen, 13, “ 43, ‘© 13\Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May 1 
North America, A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, “ms ¥,.* _. = 
Roscius, J. Collins, eo, * Ry - = - = 8 
Europe, \a.C. Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, * 19, 19 
Indepe ndence, iNye, “ 7, “ee 7, ae bi “95, “ 25, “ O5 
sheffield, iF. P Allen, “13, 413, ‘* 130ct. 1, Feb. 1, June t 
New York, |Cropper, “19, * i, Se ho a - 
Siddons, lCobb, “95, & 95) s Os] “ 13, © 13, 1B 
Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1} “* 19, * “ 
Roscoe, j/H. Huttleson,| ** 7, ‘* Uf " 7 ae _ Ss “* = 
s. Whitney, | Thompson, a * te Hew. i March I, July 
Columbus, j Cole, ‘a ey *§ met “A 7 es 
Sheridan, | Depeyster, ‘+ * & * & *- 13, ‘a 13 
South america, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, 19, “ 19 
G. Wastington,'A. Burrows, oe : ies a % 
United states, | Britton, “43, * 13, “ 13)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug H 
England, B. L. Waite, oe me * BS wa: eG 18 
Garrick, iSkiddy, ° Se eae: 13, “oo 
Oxford, \J, Rathbone, |Nov. 1. March 1, July I} “ 19, % 19, 





These ships are all of the first class, and 7 commanded with elegant ee 
dations for passengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is —s 
$100. without wines or hquors and from Liverpool to New York at 25 gui 2as inc 
ng wines stores and bedding. 
Rreither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsr¥le for Aten ae 
paicels,or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading a -e signe E land, 
Avents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus. South America : "e 7 
New York and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or ©. H MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROT YERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield, anc nited States, 
ROBERT KERMiSf “° ol 
T. & I. SANDS & Co. Liverpool. F 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence. Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & €o,, 78 South-st.. N.Y. on 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co , ee Liverpool. 
°o oscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
ee ee , B. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN @ Co., Liverpoo 
ass easiness staat 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. ig 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, © “ New 
succee ! each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punetually 17th, ap 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 0th. and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, /*A, 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 











Ships. Masters. ay of Sailing from New| Days y dhan oy “— 
ork. ot . Oct. 17 
St. James, |W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May |, Sept 1 Feb. 17, June 17 Oct 97 


Montreal, |S. B. Griffing, * 10, * 30, hed... Te , 


” » 7 jov. 7 

Gladiator, 'T. Britton «© 90, 90; 20 March 7, July 7, Novy 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. a . a « 
Wellington, iD. ¢ hadwick “1, * 16, ee “. Dec. 7 
Quebec, lr Gavan, | “ 90, * 20, |“ 20 April 7, AUB: oO yp 
*hiladelphia, Hovey. \March 1, July 1, Nov. 1} ‘** 17, © o7, ** QT 

Switzerland, Chadwick. mh * & ee ee a t. 7, Jan. 7 
Heniricktiudson E E Morgan, | “ 20, * 20, — ‘* 20 May 7, Seph io “oye 
| Ontario, H. Huttieston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) ** 17, ¢ a, “ 7 
Toron'o, iR. Gris vold, | * 10, ‘ 10, « 30) * 3, Oct 7 Feb. 7 

Wretininster, |G. Moore, 1 * on, * 20,  Q0iJune 7. “ch. ls 


. anded D 

These ships are all of the first clags, about 700 1ons burthen. and 1 rbd 
able and experienced navigators. G-eal care will be taken that the pe 9100 outward, 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at description. 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any letters, par- 
Neither the captain nor owners of these pact ets will be responsible for tteerefore. Ap- 
ceils, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signee > 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD. 70 South street. On, couth st. 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & C0,,! 





























